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The Thirty-fifth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1952 


Following its usual practice, the Review publishes in this number 
an article giving a general survey of the proceedings and results of 
the 35th Session of the Conference, which met in Geneva from 4 to 
28 June 1952. This article does not attempt to be exhaustive ; readers 
in search of more detailed information will find in the Official Bulletin! 
the texts of the Conventions, Recommendations and resolutions adopted, 
and in Industry and Labour® an account of the plenary sittings. 


HE Conference of 1951 had brought together 603 delegates and 
advisers—the largest number recorded in the history of 
the Organisation. In 1952 that figure was greatly surpassed : 
there were 654 delegates and advisers, representing the peoples of 
60 member States; and 40 observers and representatives of 
international organisations brought the total number of particip- 
ants to 694. The membership of the Organisation was once more 
enlarged, by the admission of the United Kingdom of Libya, so 
that there are now 66 member States. Seven Ministers of Labour 
made special visits to Geneva to address the Conference, and eight 
other Ministers of Labour were present throughout the session as 
government delegates of their countries. 

It is many years since the necessity of the I.L.O.’s existence 
has been called in question. At the present day, apart from the 
legislative duties which have always been its constitutional func- 
tion, the Conference regards its task as being that of reviewing the 
I.L.O.’s activities in relation to the needs and condition of the 
world and of ensuring that undue complacency with past achieve- 
ments does not inhibit flexibility and the power of adaptation to 
new, and sometimes imperious, demands. The 35th Session showed 


1 Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 15 Aug. 1952. 
2 Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1952. 
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very clearly that the Conference adheres to this conception of its 
role and that well-established confidence in the Organisation is not 
incompatible with sincere and constructive criticism. 

The agenda of the Conference was extensive. Three items had 
been inherited from the previous session, for second and final 
discussion : holidays with pay in agriculture ; minimum standards 
of social security ; and a proposed Recommendation concerning 
co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations at the level of the undertaking. The items 
to be considered for the first time this year were as follows : objec- 
tives and advanced standards of social security; a draft text 
containing, as model guiding principles, examples of good practice 
in respect of consultation and co-operation between employers 
and workers at the level of the undertaking ; co-operation at the 
level of the industry and at the national level ; revision of the 
Maternity Protection Convention, 1919 (No. 3) ; protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment ; and regulation of the 
employment of young persons in underground work in coal mines. 

The Conference decided not to carry over beyond the 35th 
Session its consideration of questions relating to co-operation in 
industry, and it invited the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to re-examine the question of objectives and ad- 
vanced standards of social security and to choose an appropriate 
time for placing it on the agenda of the Conference. 

As at every session, the Conference had also to consider the 
annual report of the Director-General, financial and budgetary 
questions, information and reports on the application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, resolutions submitted by delegates 
on matters not on the agenda, and questions relating to the cre- 
dentials of delegates and advisers. 


THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Discussion 


Almost as many speakers as in the previous year took part in 
the discussion of the Director-General’s Report. Seven visiting 
Ministers addressed the Conference: Mr. Pierre Garet, Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, France ; Mr. Anton Storch, Minister 
of Labour, Federal Republic of Germany ; Mr. Cassimatis, Minister 
of Labour, Greece ; Mr. Figueras, Minister of Labour, Philippines ; 
the Right Hon. Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, United Kingdom ; Mr. Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor, United States ; and Mr. Tinoco Rodil, Minister of Labour, 
Venezuela. Seven of the government delegates who addressed the 
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Conference were also Ministers: Mr. van den Daele, Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare, Belgium; Mr. Salazar, Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare, El Salvador; Mr. Jumelle, Minister 
of Labour, Haiti; Mr. Dravid, Minister for Labour, Development 
and Local Self-Government, State of Madhya Bharat, India; Mr. 
Biever, Minister of Labour and Social Security, Luxembourg ; 
Mr. Malik, Minister of Labour, Pakistan ; and Mr. Potré, Minister 
of Health and Social Welfare, Slovene People’s Republic, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Following what is now an established practice, the Report 
proposed a particular topic for discussion—in this case, the opera- 
tional activities of the I.L.O. This proposal was followed to a 
much greater extent than in previous years, and a more concen- 
trated debate was the result. Early in the discussion an employers’ 
delegate expressed a general feeling when he said that the practical 
work of the I.L.O. must really be regarded as remarkable, though 
so vast a programme must inevitably encounter obstacles and 
unforeseen contingencies and some of the initiatives taken by the 
I.L.0. had not met with success. Another speaker emphasised 
the danger of regarding technical assistance from an entirely 
material point of view: it should really aim at the total welfare 
of the population, including the cultural and spiritual aspects. A 
number of speakers urged that technical assistance must not be 
thought of as an exclusive concern of Governments ; if the pro- 
gramme was to succeed, employers and workers must be equally 
conscious of their responsibilities. Even more speakers endorsed 
the passages in the Report stating that ‘‘ Governments have cor- 
responding responsibilities, and these are, perhaps, even more 
important than those of the I.L.O.” and that “ the building up of 
the administrative services, and particularly of labour administra- 
tions, is a task of primary importance, and one on which effective 
social progress must to a large extent depend’’. The general 
impression derived from the discussion was that the technical 
assistance and manpower programmes of the I.L.O. enjoy the full 
support of Governments, employers and workers in the member 
States as a whole, and that they are being carried out in a hopeful 
and confident atmosphere. 

A considerable part of the Report was devoted to the question 
of productivity. This was described by one speaker as “‘ the key 
to the economic philosophy of our time ’’. Although it is generally 
recognised as necessary and desirable that the industrial countries 
should give particular attention to methods of increasing produc- 
tivity and that the programmes of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries should be directed towards that end, representatives of 
the countries of eastern Europe contested the view that produc- 
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tivity was an essential condition of economic and social progress, 
and regarded it as an attempt to exploit the workers still further 
and as a cheap method of financing rearmament. 

A third subject which received a large amount of attention 
was freedom of association. Alleged violations of trade union 
rights by certain Governments were mentioned by a number of 
workers’ representatives, and frequent reference was made to the 
need for free and independent trade unions. On this point the 
Conference subsequently adopted a resolution which is described 
in a later section of this article. The action taken by the I.L.O. 
in setting up a Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on 
Freedom of Association was applauded, though it was pointed 
out that the I.L.O. would not be able to do its task effectively 
if Governments sheltered behind the concept of national sover- 
eignty. 

Many other questions were touched on. It was argued that 
too narrow an approach was being taken by the I.L.O. and other 
agencies with regard to the problem of migration, and that Govern- 
ments should explore the possibilities of migration within the 
Asian and American regions. Certain suggestions, based on recent 
experience, were made for the improvement of the system of 
fellowships. It was pointed out that, while the Industrial Com- 
mittees had relieved the Conference of a number of.duties that 
would otherwise have increased its burden, their full potentialities 
had not yet been realised. Among a number of proposals made 
was one for setting up a field office to deal with the problems 
of underemployment in Asia. 


The Director-General’s Reply 


As this year is the twentieth anniversary of the death of Albert 
Thomas, the Director-General began his reply by paying tribute 
to the memory of the first Director of the I.L.0. Thomas, he said, 
had overcome the many difficulties that faced the launching of 
such a venture ; he had provided imaginative leadership ; he had 
inspired others with the courage that he himself possessed so 
abundantly ; and the strong impress that he had made on the 
Organisation endured to this very day. 

He also rendered homage to Léon Jouhaux, whose services 
to the cause of peace had been publicly recognised since the last 
session of the Conference by the award of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
and whose whole life had been dedicated to the sanie beliefs as 
those which inspired the I.L.O. 

Reviewing the debate, the Director-General referred to the 
number of speakers who had emphasised that the greatest 
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challenge today was the lack of balance between developed and 
underdeveloped countries. He said that the responsibility of 
the I.L.O. in redressing this unbalance could not be evaded, and 
that technical assistance was one of the most effective ways of 
meeting it. He was more than ever convinced that the task 
of the I.L.O. could not be accomplished by legislation alone. In 
the debate the delegates had given complete and wholehearted 
support to the I.L.O.’s operational activities, and had contributed 
to the atmosphere of co-operation and mutual understanding 
that was an essential element in the successful conduct of this 
programme. In technical assistance each had something to give 
and something to receive. He deeply appreciated the efforts 
of Governments to release experts for technical assistance work 
and he appealed for the continuance and intensification of those 
efforts. He also greatly appreciated the assurance given by 
Governments that they were willing to receive I.L.O. fellowship- 
holders in increased numbers. 

The value of technical assistance depended largely on the efforts 
of the recipient country. The debate had shown that Govern- 
ments, employers and workers were fully aware of this fact and 
that the recipient countries were determined to match with their 
own efforts the assistance that they received. 

The I.L.O.’s technical assistance activities covered all aspects 
of its work, but social justice acquired significance only when 
basic human needs were satisfied and material standards of living 
were rising rapidly. That was why he had always emphasised 
higher productivity as one of the central objects of the Organisa- 
tion. Unhappily, increased productivity called for vigour and 
enthusiasm, which were too often lacking. The I.L.O. had 
perhaps the greatest responsibility of all the international organisa- 
tions in this respect. It had therefore been thought imperative 
to arrange this year a meeting of productivity experts, which could, 
he believed, yield vastly significant results. 

It should be noted, however, that the emphasis placed by the 
I.L.O. on its operational activities was not at the expense of its 
legislative work. The importance of the International Labour 
Code had in fact been enhanced, for the I.L.O. was now able to 
increase its direct help to Governments by making it possible for 
them to apply these standards. 

He made a particular reference to the proposed Convention 
on social security, about which there had been much mis- 
understanding. He emphasised once again that no international 
labour Convention infringed in any way on the sovereignty of 
States. The proposed Convention represented standards arrived 
at by the duly authorised representatives of Governments, 
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employers and workers through free and democratic discussion. 
It reflected the way in which sovereign States were moving in 
developing their own social security schemes, and the final result 
embodied the best experience and thinking of our time. Social 
security was one of the fields in which a new trend in the work 
of the Organisation could be clearly seen. Earlier sessions of the 
Conference had already established a comprehensive body of legis- 
lative standards on the subject. The I.L.O. was now increasingly 
called on to give practical and direct assistance in evolving admin- 
istrative techniques, simplifying procedure and ensuring that 
schemes had an adequate actuarial basis, while in parts of the 
world where social security was more highly developed it was 
being asked to help in the conclusion of reciprocity agreements. 

Several speakers had suggested that international organisa- 
tions were multiplying at an alarming rate and that the problem 
of co-ordination was consuming their time and resources. In 
fact, co-ordination was being dealt with effectively and expedi- 
tiously, but it. depended also on the Governments which were 
members of the international organisations and he appealed 
once again to delegates to ensure that the attitude of their Govern- 
ments remained consistent in all the international organisations. 

The activities of the I.L.O. depended on a spirit of common 
endeavour. This did not mean that the interests of groups or 
regions had to be sacrificed. Regional aspirations had their 
proper role and their special machinery, which included not only 
regional conferences but also the work of field offices and field 
missions, technical meetings, seminars, and collaboration with 
regional organisations and agencies. 

It was agreed that the tripartite structure, more than any 
other factor, had made the I.L.O. enduring and effective. But 
this presupposed the existence of strong and independent organ- 
isations of employers and workers, and freedom of association 
must therefore remain a constant and passionate concern of the 
I.L.O. 

There were some who alleged that it was unreal even to talk 
of social justice in a world that was rearming. The discussion had 
answered such doubts by showing that the threat of war increased 
the paramount need for social action, even when large resources 
had to be devoted to other ends. In view of the difficulties which 
Governments were facing he had agreed to a reduction of the I.L.O. 
budget for 1953, but it would be tragic indeed if the I.L.O. were 
prevented from pulling its full weight on the side of peace for lack 
of means which, in comparison with the vast sums devoted to 
other purposes, must appear infinitesimal. The Director-General 
concluded with the following words : 
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On the surface, our Organisation is stronger than at any time in our 
33 years of existence. We now have 66 member States. We have 1,301 
ratifications. Technical offices are functioning in the field. Our legislative 
work is going ahead at full steam. Technical missions are actively assisting 
peoples and Governments in every quarter of the world. A seemingly 
greater attachment to the objectives of the Organisation exists in member 
States. But while I know that all this is good, I know that it is not enough. 
All of this is encouraging but it cannot stem the tide that is about to engulf 
us, unless we take heed now and resolve to redouble our efforts within this 
Organisation on a day-to-day basis, divert greater sums to our objectives, 
and willingly and courageously search and work for an open world where 
men can find employment and opportunity and be freed from the shackles 
of suspicion and from the distinctions emphasised by narrow domestic walls. 
I plead for the removal of mental and physical barriers so that universality 
will become a genuine living force. 

We in the I.L.O. cannot alone obtain peace. The world today is much 
too complicated for that. Other international forces and agencies must play 
their part—and we must join hands and forces, one with the other. But 
I do believe that we and the ideals for which we stand can play a predominant 
role. I have never held the view that those who framed the I.L.O. believed 
that its objectives could be achieved by a narrow and insular technical 
approach. They believed in our mission in a moral sense also, and in the 
solidarity which could be developed as between members of each of the 
three groups of the I.L.O. and then as between the three groups themselves. 
Therein lies our strength and our hope. 

Let us therefore at this session of the International Labour Conference, 
and in this serious hour among the family of nations, resolve to take the 
necessary steps to arouse and marshal world public opinion so that it may 
be placed solidly behind us in our efforts to obtain peace through social 
justice. Let us really decide to use the I.L.O. fully, intelligently and with 
vision, so that it can never be said of us that we here rejected the responsibi- 
lity mankind placed upon our shoulders to help and assist them in finding 
an answer to their insistent prayers for peace. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN AGRICULTURE 


The Conference set up a committee on agricultural labour to 
which it referred the final examination of the proposed Convention 
and Recommendation concerning holidays with pay in agriculture." 

The committee took as a basis for its discussions the texts of 
a proposed Convention and Recommendation prepared by the 
Office after consultation with the Governments of the member 
States. The three groups unanimously agreed on the necessity of 
international regulations recognising the right of workers in agri- 
culture to holidays with pay ; as in the case of the Convention and 
Recommendation on minimum wage fixing machinery in agri- 
culture, adopted at the 34th Session of the Conference, the only 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, August-Sep- 
tember 1952, pp. 156-7. 
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important difference of opinion concerned the form which the 
regulations on holidays with pay in agriculture should take. 

While agreeing in principle on the necessity for holidays with 
pay in agriculture, the employers’ members of the committee 
returned to the arguments put forward last year in favour of a 
Recommendation rather than a Convention on the subject. This 
opinion was shared by a certain number of government members. 
A motion to this effect was defeated, however, in the committee, 
and the proposed texts of a Convention and of a Recommendation 
were adopted, with only minor modifications. 

In view of the special character of agriculture, the Convention 
lays down the principle of granting holidays with pay to agricultural 
workers, leaving the authorities in each country to decide on the 
length of the holiday and the minimum period of continuous 
service for entitlement. The decision as to the kind of machi- 
nery best suited to the circumstances of the particular country 
and the class of persons who are to benefit from the provisions of 
the Convention. is similarly left to the national authorities. The 
Convention lays down that, where appropriate, provision shall be 
made for more favourable treatment for young workers including 
apprentices, for holidays to increase in length with the length of 
service, and for proportionate holidays if the worker does not meet 
the full requirements as to length of continuous service. Every 
person taking a holiday must receive not less than his usual remu- 
neration for the holiday period, and any agreement to relinquish 
the right to the holiday or to forgo it will be void. Wherever 
possible, workers and employers are to participate in the regulation 
of holidays with pay in agriculture. 

According to the Recommendation, the minimum length of 
the holiday with pay should be one working week for a period of 
one year’s continuous service, with proportionate holidays for a 
lesser period of service, and a minimum of two working weeks for 
young workers under 16 years of age, including apprentices. It is 
recommended that the length of the paid holiday should increase 
with the duration of service, and that in cases where the holiday 
is to be divided the worker should have the right to take at least 
one part of his holiday in an uninterrupted period of not less than 
a prescribed minimum. Where this is appropriate, provision should 
be made for ensuring that holidays with pay do not interfere with 
peak work periods or seriously prejudice agricultural production. 

The Convention was adopted by the Conference by 124 votes 
to 16, with 51 abstentions, and the Recommendation by 136 votes 
to 12, with 31 abstentions. 

During the committee discussions, members emphasised theintim- 
ate relationship between the various social problems in agricul- 
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ture, of which the question of holidays with pay is only one aspect. 
The committee stressed the importance of giving effect to the 
resolution adopted by the Conference at its 33rd Session (1950) 
with regard to agricultural labour questions in general, and expressed 
a unanimous wish that the Governing Body would take steps to 
ensure that the discussion of agricultural questions by the Confer- 
ence would not be subject to long delay. 


OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


In accordance with the decisions taken by the Conference at its 
34th Session, the agenda of the 35th Session included the question 
of objectives and standards of social security. This item was 
divided into two parts : (a) minimum standards of social security 
(second discussion), and (b) objectives and advanced standards of 
social security (first discussion). The Conference referred the item 
to a committee, which first considered minimum standards of 
social security. As the time remaining did not allow it to examine 
the second part of the item, the committee merely confined itself 
to a discussion of what further consideration might be given to 
this aspect of social security standards. 

The Office had prepared two reports dealing with minimum 
standards of social security. The first contained a proposed text 
of a Convention based on the conclusions adopted by the Confer- 
ence at its 34th Session and on the replies of the Governments to 
a questionnaire sent to them in preparation for the first discussion. 
In the second report a text taking account of the comments received 
from Governments on the first report, and of the advice of a special 
consultative group of medical experts appointed by the World 
Health Organization at the request of the I.L.O.,was submitted to 
the Conference as a basis for discussion. 

In the general discussion in the committee, the employers’ 
members took up the same position as during the first discussion. 
They considered that the proposed international instrument should 
only apply to employees, since the competence of the Conference 
was limited to this category of persons. They argued that, by 
allowing the individual countries to choose which branches of social 
security should be covered by their ratification, the proposed text 
contradicted the principle that a Convention should impose equi- 
valent obligations upon each ratifying member State, and desired 
that each branch of social security should be dealt with in a separate 
Convention. They also insisted on the desirability of encouraging 
social security through voluntary insurance and voluntary non- 
governmental arrangements, and their spokesman maintained that 
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the form of the proposed international instrument should be left 
open until its actual content had been decided. 


The workers’ members also based their attitude on the argu-| 


ments put forward at the 34th Session. They were concerned 
with principles rather than details, favoured a dynamic approach 
to the whole question of standards of social security, and desired 
a single flexible Convention having wide application rather than 
separate Conventions for the various branches. The committee 
rejected a motion by an employers’ member to take the text as 
the basis for a Recommendation and decided to discuss it provi- 
sionally as the basis for a Convention. It then worked out a text 
for a Convention on minimum standards of social security, which 
was adopted by the Conference after amendment by 123 votes to 
32, with 22 abstentions. 


Convention on Minimum Standards of Social Security 


The Convention is based on the principles contained in the 
I.L.O. Recommendations on income security and medical care 
adopted at Philadelphia in 1944. It covers the whole field of 
social security, which is subdivided into nine types of contingency. 
It permits initial ratification in respect of at least three parts of 
the Convention, with gradual extension of the ratification to other 
parts. The Convention recognises coverage by compulsory and 
voluntary social insurance, schemes providing benefit as a public 
service, and social assistance. The standards laid down for the 
scope of protection are expressed in statistical terms, either as a 
percentage of the population or as a percentage of a specified 
category of the population, such as employed persons. The mini- 
mum rate of benefit in each contingency is fixed for a “ standard 
beneficiary ” (in most cases a man with a wife and two children) in 
terms of the wage of a skilled manual male employee (where benefit 
is proportionate to earnings) or in terms of the wage of an ordinary 
adult male labourer (where benefit is paid at a flat rate or is subject 
to a means test). 

A member State ratifying the Convention undertakes to comply 
with (i) certain general provisions ; (ii) the standards laid down in 
at least three of the nine parts dealing with medical care, sickness 
benefit, unemployment benefit, old-age benefit, employment 
injury benefit, family benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity benefit, 
and survivors’ benefit (including at least one of the parts dealing 
with unemployment, old-age, employment injury, invalidity and 
survivors’ benefits) ; and (iii) certain common provisions relevant 
to the parts covered by the ratification. 
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A member State whose economy and medical facilities are 
insufficiently developed may avail itself of the temporary excep- 


tions which are provided for on the following points: range of 


persons protected ; permissive limitations in duration of medical 
care and sickness benefit ; extent of medical care provided in 
respect of a morbid condition due to an employment injury. The 
question of limiting the period during which a country might avail 
itself of the exceptions was discussed at length in the committee 
and in the plenary sittings. The Conference decided not to set any 
precise time limit, but a country which avails itself of any of the 
exceptions is required to report annually on the point in question. 

For the purpose of compliance with any of the parts dealing 
with medical care, with sickness, unemployment, old-age, inva- 


jlidity and survivors’ benefits, and with maternity medical bene- 


fit, a country may take account of coverage provided by voluntary 
insurance if this is supervised by the public authorities or admin- 
istered jointly by employers and workers in accordance with 
prescribed standards, if it covers a substantial part of those persons 
whose earnings are small, and if it fulfils the relevant requirements 
contained in the common provisions (for instance the require- 
ments concerning the allocation of the cost of the benefits). 

For each of the nine branches of social security the Convention 
defines the contingency or contingencies covered, and specifies the 
range of persons protected, the nature of benefit, the qualifying 
period that may be required and the permitted limitations of the 
duration of benefit. 

The definitions of the contingencies are formulae which cor- 
respond to the consensus of those embodied in the great majority 
of national laws. It may be noted, in particular, that in the case 
of old-age benefit the pensionable age is fixed in principle at 65, 
but a higher age is permissible if the working capacity of elderly 
persons in the country concerned justifies it ; the right to pension 
may be made conditional on retirement. 

For each branch of social security there are alternative for- 
mulae for the minimum scope of protection. This is in order to 
take account of the fact that some countries have contributory 
social insurance schemes protecting certain classes of employees 
or of the economically active population, while others have national 
schemes of social assistance protecting all residents with small 
means. To comply with the Convention the insurance schemes 
must protect at least 50 per cent. of all employees, or classes of the 
economically active persons constituting at least 20 per cent. of 
all residents. For the purposes of medical care the wife and 
children of the breadwinner must also be covered by the scheme. 
As, however, there may be frequent cases where the economy 
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and medical facilities of a country are insufficiently developed 
for it to be able to fulfil these conditions at present, such a country 
may ratify the Convention if medical care is available to not less 
than 50 per cent. of the employees in industrial workplaces 
employing 20 persons or more. 

The principal benefits provided for in the Convention take 
the form of periodical payments: short-term benefit in the case 
of sickness, unemployment and maternity, and long-term benefit 
in the case of old age, invalidity and death of the breadwinner. 
In respect of employment injuries, both short-term and long-term 
benefit must be provided. Medical protection includes the various 
essential types of medical care, and these are prescribed in addition 
to cash benefit in the case of maternity and employment injury. 
Family benefits may consist either of family allowances or of 
benefits in kind, such as food, clothing, housing, holidays or domes- 
tic help. 

Entitlement to any of these forms of benefit may be made 
conditional on the completion of a qualifying period of employ- 
ment or contributions or of residence (according to the nature of the 
scheme) although in the case of employment injury benefit the 
person covered is merely required to have been in employment 
at the time when the contingency occurred. For medical care 
and the short-term cash benefits, the Convention simply states 
that the qualifying period may be of such length as is considered 
necessary in order to avoid abuse. For the long-term benefits, 
the period may be as long as 15 years in the case of invalidity 
or death of the breadwinner and 30 years in the case of old age. 
These are the periods which may be imposed for entitlement to 
the normal or standard rates of benefit specified in the Conven- 
tion. Benefit at reduced rates is to be provided after short quali- 
fying periods. 

The Convention allows a limit to be set to the duration of the 
short-term benefits : 26 weeks in the case of sickness, 12 weeks 
in the case of maternity, and 13 or 26 weeks in case of unemploy- 
ment (depending on whether the right to benefit is or is not subject 
to a means test). It specifies the types of medical care which 
are to be regarded as the minimum for medical benefit, and lays 
down relatively elaborate rules to ensure that the rates of the 
various periodical payments attain a definite standard of sufficiency. 

Medical care. Under the provisions dealing with medical 
care, benefit in the case of a morbid condition must cover (a) 
general practitioner care (including visits at the patient’s home) ; 
(6) specialist care at hospitals for in-patients and out-patients, 
and such specialist care as may be available outside hospitals ; 
(c) the essential pharmaceutical supplies as prescribed by medical 
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or other qualified practitioners; and (d) hospitalisation where 
necessary. The beneficiary or his breadwinner may be required 
to share in the cost of medical care. In the provisions dealing 
with employment injury benefit, the Convention gives a very 
full list of the types of medical care to be provided. Any member 
State which avails itself of the temporary exceptions allowed 
under this part of the Convention is required to furnish the same 
range of care as is prescribed in the part dealing with medical care. 

In respect of pregnancy, confinement and their consequences, 
which are covered partly by the provisions on medical care and 
partly by those dealing with maternity benefit, the minimum 
requirements are pre-natal care, care at confinement and post-natal 
care either by medical practitioners or by qualified midwives, and 
hospitalisation where necessary. 

Periodical payments. The principal form of cash benefit 
under the various social security schemes is a periodical payment, 
for example a weekly allowance or an annual old-age pension. 
Different methods are employed for determining the amount of 
each payment, but they can for the most part be classified under 
three heads: (1) benefit proportional to the previous earnings of 
the beneficiary ; (2) benefit of a fixed amount, which can be 
expressed as a percentage of the wage of an unskilled labourer ; 
and (3) benefit sufficient for subsistence, account being taken of 
the recipient’s means other than the benefit. Contributory 
schemes make use of methods (1) and (2); non-contributory 
schemes as a rule apply method (3). Contributory schemes are 
usually limited to employees, but may extend to other classes 
of the economically active population ; non-contributory schemes 
as a rule embrace all residents of insufficient means. 

Where the protection relates to certain classes of employees 
or of the economically active population and the benefit is pro- 
portional to previous earnings, the periodical payment plus any 
family allowances payable during the contingency must attain 
for the “standard beneficiary ” a stipulated percentage of his 
previous earnings plus any family allowances payable to a pro- 
tected person with the same family responsibilities. A maximum 
limit may be prescribed, subject to the provision that, where the 
previous earnings of the beneficiary or his breadwinner are equal 
to or lower than the wage of a skilled manual male employee 
(as defined), the same percentage is still attained. 

Where the protection relates to certain classes of employees 
or of the economically active population and the benefit rate is 
uniform, the periodical payment plus any family allowances 
payable to a standard beneficiary must attain the stipulated 
percentage of the wage of an ordinary adult male labourer plus 
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family allowances. In both cases the benefit payable to other 
beneficiaries must bear a reasonable relation to that of the 
standard beneficiary. If there are substantial changes in the level 
of earnings as a result of changes in the cost of living, member 
States are required to review the current rates of invalidity 
and survivors’ benefits, old-age benefit, and employment injury 
(invalidity and survivors’) benefit. 

Where the protection relates to all residents whose means 
during the contingency do not exceed prescribed limits, the total 
of the periodical payment and other means in excess of certain 
prescribed substantial amounts must be sufficient to maintain 
the family of the beneficiary in “ health and decency ” and must 
not be less than the corresponding benefit so calculated as to 
attain the stipulated percentage of the wage of the ordinary adult 
male labourer plus family allowances. In the case of sickness, 
old-age, invalidity and survivors’ benefits, this provision is deemed 
to be fulfilled if the total amount of benefit paid under the heading 
concerned attains 130 per cent. of the estimated cost of uniform 
benefit under the same heading at the stipulated rate for 20 per 
cent. of the population. 

The stipulated percentage is 45 for a man with a wife and two 
children in the case of sickness and unemployment, and for a 
woman in the case of maternity. The rate is 40 per cent. for an 
old-age pensioner and his wife, for a widow and two children, 
and for an invalid pensioner with a wife and two children. Where 
the sickness or invalidity is due to employment injury, a slightly 
higher benefit rate (50 per cent.) is stipulated. 


Family benefit. The total value of the various forms of 
family benefit granted to the protected persons must represent 
at least 3 per cent. of the wage of an ordinary adult male labourer 
multiplied by the total number of children of persons protected, 
or 1.5 per cent. of this wage multiplied by the total number of 
children of all residents. 


Member States which ratify the Convention undertake to 
guarantee the same rights to national and non-national residents. 
Nevertheless, they may prescribe special rules for non-nationals 
and nationals born outside their territory in respect of benefits paid 
out of public funds. The Convention provides that, under contri- 
butory social insurance schemes which protect employees, the 
persons protected who are nationals of another member State 
which has ratified in respect of the same part of the Convention 
shall have the same rights as nationals of the first country, though 
the application of this clause may be made subject to the existence 
of an agreement for reciprocity. 
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A claimant is to have a right of appeal in case of refusal of bene- 
fit or complaint about its quality or quantity. Standards are 
laid down for the administration and financing of social security 
schemes. The cost of benefit provided in compliance with the 
Convention and administrative expenses are to be covered col- 
lectively by means of insurance contributions or taxation or both, 
in such a way as to avoid hardship to persons with small incomes. 
The total of the insurance contributions payable by the employees 
protected is not to exceed half the total financial resources 
allocated to the protection of employees and their wives and 
children either in respect of each part of the Convention covered 
by ratification, or in respect of all the parts covered by ratification 
except family benefit (and employment injury benefit where 
this is provided by a special branch). Each ratifying country 
undertakes to report to the Director-General of the I.L.O. at 
appropriate intervals on the current position of its law and prac- 
tice with regard to any of the parts of the Convention not included 
in its ratification. 


Resolution Concerning the Situation of Alien and Migrant Workers 


The question of equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals in the field of social security was discussed at some 
length in the committee. While accepting the provisions incor- 
porated in the Convention, which establish the principle of equality 
of treatment but permit exceptions, it considered that these 
failed to deal fully with the complex problem. It therefore pro- 
posed a resolution inviting the Governing Body to consider 
appropriate measures for establishing an international instrument 
which would deal with the situation of aliens and migrant workers. 
The Conference adopted this resolution by 125 votes to 1, with 
5 abstentions. 


Objectives and Advanced Standards of Social Security 


By a vote of 132 to 1, with 29 abstentions, the Conference 
adopted a resolution inviting the Governing Body to re-examine 
the question of objectives and advanced standards of social security 
and to choose an appropriate time for placing it on the agenda of 
the Conference. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The sixth item on the agenda of the Conference—co-operation 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions—comprised the questions of co-operation at the national 
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level, co-operation at the level of the industry and co-operation at 
the level of the undertaking. 

On the recommendation of the Selection Committee, the Con- 
ference adopted a suggestion made by the Governing Body at its 
117th Session (November 1951) that the Conference should not 
carry over beyond its 35th Session (t.¢., the 1952 Session) its con- 
sideration of questions relating to industrial relations, including 
co-operation. It also adopted a report of the Selection Committee 
stating that this decision was not to be regarded as limiting the 
right of the Governing Body, in accordance with normal practice, 
to determine whether, and if so when, these questions should again 
be placed on the agenda of a future session of the Conference. 

The Conference further decided, as recommended by the Selec- 
tion Committee, that the committee on industrial relations set up 
for the sixth item of the agenda should take as its basis for discus- 
sion the proposed Recommendation concerning co-operation 
between employers and workers at the level of the undertaking 
adopted by the. Conference after a first discussion at the 34th 
Session. It was understood that the committee might also discuss 
the list of principles based on examples of good practice in various 
countries, which had been prepared by the Office after consulting 
the Governments and which was intended as a guide to those 
responsible for arranging such co-operation in undertakings. The 
questions of co-operation at the national level and at the level of 
the industry, therefore, were not examined by the committee. 

The committee unanimously adopted the text of the Recom- 
mendation (designed to be implemented by the parties concerned 
or by the public authorities—as appropriate in each country’s 
particular circumstances), which may be summarised as follows. 

Consultation and co-operation should be promoted between 
employers and workers at the level of the undertaking on matters 
of mutual concern that do not come within the scope of collective 
bargaining or are not normally dealt with by other machinery 
concerned with the determination of terms and conditions of 
employment. In accordance with national custom or practice, 
such consultation and co-operation should be facilitated by encour- 
aging the conclusion of voluntary agreements between the parties, 
and/or be promoted by laws or regulations setting up bodies for 
consultation and co-operation and laying down their scope, func- 
tions, structure and methods of operation according to conditions 
in the various undertakings. 

After completing its discussion of the text of the proposed 
Recommendation, the committee adopted a resolution embodying 
certain examples of good practice as regards co-operation at the 
level of the undertaking. 
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The resolution first refers to the I.L.O.’s obligation (as recog- 
nised in the Declaration of Philadelphia) to promote labour-manage- 
ment co-operation in improving productive efficiency and in 
carrying out social policy, and to the general acceptance by em- 
ployers, workers and Governments of the need for such co-operation 
in the interests of the undertakings, the well-being of the workers 
and the nation as a whole. 

Yet the wide diversity of national practices and the different 
stages of development attained by the various countries, make 
it difficult to frame precise or universal standards for consul- 
tation and co-operation between employers and workers at 
the level of the undertaking. The resolution therefore makes 
certain recommendations by which the parties concerned, acting 
on a voluntary basis, or the public authority making laws or regu- 
lations, may be guided when arrangements are made for such 
consultation and co-operation. These recommendations may be 
summarised as follows. 

The representatives of the workers of the undertaking on bodies 
for consultation and co-operation should be freely appointed and 
recalled by the workers themselves. Appropriate arrangements 
should be made for the representation of the different categories 
of workers in the undertaking. The main function of such bodies 
should be to increase mutual understanding between all parties in 
the undertaking by genuine discussion, and to assist management 
by giving advice, information and suggestions on matters relating 
to production and the comfort and well-being of the workers. 

The resolution then reproduces the provision in the Recom- 
mendation referred to above concerning the methods of promoting 
consultation and co-operation. It refers to the steps that should 
be taken by management to facilitate the proper functioning of 
bodies for consultation and co-operation. These include the pro- 
vision of premises, supplies and any staff required ; the furnishing 
of information on the activities of the undertaking, its plans for 
the coming year and its general financial and technical situation ; 
and the giving of time off to workers’ representatives so as to enable 
them to perform their functions without loss of pay. It mentions 
the need for arrangements to ensure that confidential information 
acquired by members of such bodies during the performance of 
their duties is not divulged, to ensure that workers’ representatives 
are protected against discrimination on account of their functions, 
and to ensure that the whole staff of the undertaking is informed 
of the work of such bodies. 

Lastly, the resolution asks the Governing Body to instruct the 
Office to follow developments in the different countries very closely 
and to report on these to the Governing Body. 
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When the text of the proposed Recommendation came before 
the Conference it was adopted by 174 votes to 2, with 13 absten- 
tions. The resolution was adopted by a show of hands by 137 
votes to 2, with 16 abstentions. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 


The Conference adopted a revised version of the Maternity 
Protection Convention, 1919 (No. 3) and a supplementary Recom- 


mendation on the subject, on the basis of draft texts prepared - 


by the Office. 

Several important changes were made in the 1919 Convention, 
which applied to women employed in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. The revised Convention covers women employed in 
industrial undertakings and also in non-industrial and agricultural 
undertakings, including women wage earners working at home. 
Exceptions may be allowed for undertakings in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed, for certain categories of 
non-industrial and agricultural undertakings and in sea transport. 

The period of maternity leave, which in the 1919 Convention 
consisted of six weeks of compulsory leave after confinement and 
six weeks of optional leave before confinement, is now at least 
12 weeks, of which not less than six must be taken after confine- 
ment, the remainder being allowed before or after confinement or 
partly before and partly after. It was found that some elasticity 
in the distribution of maternity leave was necessary in order to 
take account of differences in working conditions and of the needs 
of the women workers. Extension of this maternity leave is 
provided for in cases where confinement occurs later than the 
expected date and where illness results from pregnancy or confine- 
ment. 

The provisions concerning cash and medical benefits have been 
made more precise. Benefit must be provided either by compulsory 
social insurance or out of public funds. The cash benefit must be 
sufficient for the “full and healthy maintenance of the woman 
and her child in accordance with a suitable standard of living ” 
and, if provided by compulsory social insurance and based on 
previous earnings, the rate must be not less than two-thirds of the 
previous earnings taken into account. The revised Convention 
expressly states the principle that the employer shall not be held 
individually liable for the cost of benefits due to women employed 
by him. 

The Convention also provides that a woman who is nursing 
her child is entitled to interrupt her work for this purpose ; these 
interruptions are to be counted as working hours and remunerated 
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accordingly. No employer may give a woman notice of dismissal 
during her maternity leave or at such a time that the notice would 
expire during her maternity leave. 

The Convention was adopted by 114 votes to 36, with 25 
abstentions. 

The Maternity Protection Recommendation, which was adopted 
by 112 votes to 31, with 29 abstentions, lays down as desirable 
aims higher and more detailed standards than those laid down by 
the Convention as regards maternity leave and benefits. It also 
contains rules for giving effect to the principles of the Convention 
(such as those relating to facilities for nursing mothers and the 
safeguarding of the women’s employment) and provisions relating 
to other matters (such as the protection of women’s health during 
the maternity period). 


PROTECTION OF THE HEALTH OF WORKERS 
IN PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT 


The committee set up by the Conference to deal with the 
protection of the health of workers in places of employment 
adopted as a basis of discussion the proposed conclusions prepared 
by the Office. There was unanimous agreement on the necessity 
for international regulations but not on the form which the regula- 
tions should take, the employers’ members and some government 
members being in favour of a Recommendation, as proposed by 
the Office, and other members being in favour of a Convention. 
The workers’ members proposed that a decision on the form of 
the regulations should be postponed until the next session of the 
Conference, and that the Office should prepare for consideration 
at that session alternative texts for a Convention supplemented 
by a Recommendation, and for a Recommendation only. The 
Conference adopted this proposal. 

On the subject of notification of occupational diseases, the 
Office had offered three alternative formulae for defining the range 
of notifiable diseases. The committee accepted a proposal from 
the workers’ members to the effect that notification should be 
compulsory for “all diseases which may be considered to arise 
as a result of employment ”, and the alternative definitions sug- 
gested by the Office therefore became unnecessary. The employers’ 
members proposed that the list of 19 types of occupational diseases 
suggested by the Office should be regarded as merely an illustrative 
list. This list was adopted by the committee, however, asa minimum 
list of notifiable diseases. The committee did not feel competent 
to discuss in detail certain suggestions for additions to the list 
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and recommended that these should be referred for specialist 
consideration. The committee adopted the Office text regarding 
the particulars to be given in notifications of occupational disease, 
after making it clear that the details on the occupation of the 
diseased person must relate to the trade in which he was last 
employed. 

The proposed conclusions regarding technical measures of 
health protection were adopted ; these contain general provisions 
applying to all work places, and recommend methods for the 
elimination or reduction of special risks. Additions were made 
to the Office text relating to the reduction of noise and vibration. 
An amendment proposed by the workers’ members, requiring 
national authorities to promote the study of methods of protection 
and to encourage the application of its results, was adopted. 

The posting of warning notices and notices dealing with measures 
of prevention and other appropriate methods of instruction and 
propaganda was considered essential, and provisions to this effect 
are to be included in the regulations. It was further emphasised that 
the labour inspectorate should be required to consult the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in the application of technical measures 
of health protection. 

The proposed general principles of medical examination for 
the prevention of occupational diseases were adopted. An amend- 
ment was also adopted to the effect that the risks and circumstances 
which make medical examinations necessary, as well as the manner 
in which they are carried out, should be laid down by national 
laws and regulations. The proposed list of special occupational 
risks involving compulsory examinations was therefore deleted. 
The provisions concerning pre-employment and periodical medical 
examinations were adopted ; a provision was added to ensure that 
medical examinations will not involve the workers in any expense 
or in any loss of earnings. It was laid down that medical certifi- 
cates should refer only to the particular risk of occupational 
disease in the occupations concerned, that these certificates should 
be kept on a file by the employer for inspection by the competent 
authorities, and that medical secrecy must be preserved. 

After adopting the proposed conclusions by 124 votes to 0, 
with 33 abstentions, the Conference adopted (by 137 votes to 0, 
with 16 abstentions) a resolution concerning methods of reducing 
or eliminating risks to health in places of employment, and (unanim- 
ously) a resolution concerning the application of the principle 
of substitution of harmless substances for harmful substances. 
It also adopted a resolution formally placing the question of the 

protection of the health of workers in places of employment on 
the agenda of the 1953 Session. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS UNDERGROUND 
IN CoAL MINES 


The international regulation of the employment of young persons 
in coal mines was not a new subject introduced at this session of the 
Conference, since coal mines are among the undertakings covered 
by practically all the Conventions and Recommendations dealing 
with the employment of young persons in industry; but none 
of these texts contains specific provisions regulating the employment 
of young persons underground. Various aspects of the subject 
had, however, been dealt with in a series of resolutions adopted by 
the I.L.0O. Coal Mines Committee, to which it had been referred 
for preliminary study. 

The Governing Body had placed this item on the agenda of 
the 35th Session of the Conference for a general discussion on 
the understanding that this might subsequently be regarded 
as a first discussion if the Conference decided to adopt inter- 
national regulations on the subject after a second and final dis- 
cussion next year at the 36th Session. 

The committee set up by the Conference to deal with the ques- 
tion was, as its chairman pointed out, mainly concerned with two 
very important questions : first, the need to protect young workers 
employed underground in coal mines and, second, the need to 
secure enough manpower in the future for this important basic 
industry. Although the members of the committee were not 
all of the same opinion regarding the manner of solving these 
problems, there was broad agreement on the subject as a whole. 

The committee had before it the text of a proposed resolution 
prepared by the Office in consultation with the Governments ; 
this restated and expanded the principles concerning the protec- 
tion of young persons in coal mines set forth in earlier I.L.O. 
decisions, including the resolutions of the Coal Mines Committee. 

The essential purpose of the resolution was summed up in a 
paragraph of its preamble, which states that “in the prevailing 
circumstances of life and work in mining areas, it is necessary 
that special attention be devoted to appropriate social measures 
to permit the full cultural, physical and vocational development 
of young persons ”. 

Considerable differences of opinion first appeared with regard 
to the scope of the item on the agenda. The committee eventually 
decided to discuss all sections of the proposed resolution except 
those on social security and social welfare, and on the recom- 
mendation of the committee the Conference subsequently decided 
to ask the Governing Body to refer these two questions to the next 
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meeting of the Coal Mines Committee, where they could be dealt 
with in connection with the social security and welfare of coal- 
miners in general. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference deals with minimum 
age, vocational guidance, vocational training, medical examina- 
tions to determine fitness for employment, night work, rest pauses 
and holidays, and inspection services. 

On the subjects of minimum age and night work, there were 
considerable differences of opinion. As regards the age of admis- 
sion to employment underground in coal mines, the committee 
decided to recommend a minimum age of 16 years, as proposed 
in the original Office text, because this age had been recommended 
by the Coal Mines Committee after full discussion and because a 
higher age was impracticable for many countries in view of the 
relation between the age for entering work and the school-leaving 
age. Before this decision, proposals had been made on the one 
hand to lower the age to 15 years, and on the other to raise it to 
18 years. The first was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 
As regards the second, the government members and workers’ 
members of certain non-European countries where the age limit 
is 18 years decided eventually to support an age limit of 16 years 
as appropriate at this time for international standards in order 
to co-operate with countries in Europe and elsewhere which did 
not yet have the higher age limit. In addition, the resolution 
states that young persons who have attained the age of 16 years 
but are under the age of 18 should only be employed underground 
in coal mines (a) for purposes of systematic vocational training 
under adequate supervision, or (b) in conformity with rules laid 
down by the competent authority regarding permitted employ- 
ments and places of work and arrangements for medical super- 
vision. 

In respect of night work, the resolution as finally adopted 
completely prohibits the employment of young persons under 
18 years of age during the night on underground work in coal 
mines. The Office text, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 
1948, had provided for exceptions in the case of young persons 
between 16 and 18 for purposes of apprenticeship and vocational 
training and in cases of emergency. It was proposed in the com- 
mittee that these exceptions should no longer be permitted, mainly 
on the ground that night work was physically and psychologically 
harmful to the young workers and that many Governments had 
expressed themselves in favour of its total prohibition for young 
persons employed underground. On the other hand, it was stated 
by certain government members and employers’ members that 
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the prohibition of night work of young persons without any 
exceptions would, at least at present, make their employment 
impossible in the mines of certain countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, because work there was organised in rotating shifts. 
The removal of the exceptions was eventually approved by the 
committee by the slender majority of 21 votes to 20. The question 
was raised again at the plenary sitting of the Conference by the 
employers’ group, which submitted a new amendment to allow 
certain exceptions from the prohibition of night work. This 
amendment was defeated by 81 votes to 45. 

The other items included in the resolution may be summarised 
as follows. Vocational guidance with regard to the coalmining 
industry, but within the framework of a general guidance pro- 
gramme covering all occupations and consistent with the purposes 
and standards of general education, should be made available to 
all young persons. In particular, subjects relating to coalmining 
should be included in the curriculum of elementary schools, although 
premature specialisation and undue pressure should be avoided ; 
conducted visits to the pits and training centres, supplemented by 
talks, should be provided in the last year of school attendance ; 
and the curricula in secondary and technical schools should include 
study of the coal industry and visits to collieries in order to stimulate 
the interest of the students, particularly as regards the work of 
mining technicians and engineers. 

With reference to vocational training, the resolution recommends 
that this should be made available free of charge to all young 
persons employed in coal mines and wishing to engage in under- 
ground work. The training programmes—which should be periodic- 
ally reviewed to ensure that they follow modern teaching principles 
and new technical developments in the mining industry—should in- 
clude courses in general education and physical training, courses in 
the basic theory and practice of mining (including visits to the mines), 
instruction in hygiene and safety measures and, after at least 
three months of training, “essentially productive work”. The 
employers and the representatives of workers’ organisations 
should collaborate in the arrangement and carrying out of the 
training programmes. The training should be given in vocational 
schools, training centres or during work, under the direction of 
qualified instructors with practical experience. A training centre 
reproducing as far as possible the conditions of work underground 
should be attached to every colliery or at least to every coalfield ; 
where such training centres do not exist, young persons whose 
aptitudes appear to justify it should have an opportunity of taking 
courses of general and technical education and physical training 
during working hours without loss of earnings. Examinations 
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should be held at the end of the training period or more frequently, 
and the trainees who have obtained the best results and whose 
aptitudes appear to justify it should, after a suitable period of 
work in the mine, be admitted to schools for the training of super- 
visory and higher-grade staff. Collieries should provide training 
in teaching methods for the instructors and for workers who have 
to take charge of apprentices. Scholarships for study in the home 
country or abroad should also be made available, in order to make 
it possible for the young miner to rise to the highest posts ; and the 
international exchange of trainees and instructors should be 
organised and developed. 

All young persons under 21 years of age should undergo com- 
pulsory medical examinations to determine fitness for under- 
ground work in coal mines. These examinations should be the 
responsibility of qualified physicians familiar with conditions of 
work underground in coal mines and should consist in a pre- 
employment examination (including a radiological examination), 
a general re-examination at least every two years (supplemented 
if necessary by special examinations) and examinations at more 
frequent intervals where appropriate, particularly between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years. Provision is also made for physical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation and vocational re-orientation in cases where the 
medical re-examination reveals deficiencies caused by underground 
work or the early symptoms of occupational disease, and for young 
persons who have suffered injury in the course of their duty. 

As regards rest pauses and holidays, the resolution recommends 
aS a minimum: a rest period during each working day, with pay 
at the same rate as for working hours and sufficiently long for taking 
a meal; a weekly rest period averaging 36 consecutive hours 
(the average to be calculated over a period of four weeks) including 
Sunday or another customary weekly rest day; rest on legal 
public holidays ; and an annual paid holiday of 18 working days. 

The last part of the resolution deals with supervision of the 
employment of young workers underground in coal mines and the 
powers of the supervisory authorities, collaboration between the 
various supervisory agencies, and the registers of young persons 
and other similar documents to be kept by employers. 

As was stated when the committee’s report was presented to 
the Conference, the resolution as finally adopted reveals “a desire 
to bridge the gulf between the more and the less advanced coun- 
tries ; the proposals are not too high for the less advanced and not 
too low for the more advanced countries. They have been framed 
with the sole criterion of achievability within a reasonably short 
period of time ; they claim to have only one merit, namely the 
virtue of realism ”. 
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As regards the drafting of further international regulations 
the Conference decided, on the recommendation of the committee, 
to include the question of the minimum age of admission to work 
underground in coal mines in the agenda of its next session, for a 
second discussion with a view to the adoption of a Recommendation. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with the usual practice, the Conference set up a 
committee to examine the draft resolutions submitted by delegates 
on subjects other than the items on the agenda. There were four 
such draft resolutions. 

The most important, from the point of view both of the interest 
which it aroused and of the number of amendments and the extensive 
discussion to which it led, concerned the independence of the trade 
union movement. It was submitted by the workers’ delegates of 
France, Cuba, India, the United States, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Canada and the United Kingdom. The preamble recalled 
certain principles for the establishment of freedom of association 
and good industrial relations, and the main body of the resolution 
enumerated a number of guiding ideas which its authors considered 
essential to protect the freedom and independence of the trade 
union movement and its fundamental task of advancing the social 
and economic well-being of the workers. It pointed out that a 
condition for such freedom and independence was that trade unions 
should be constituted without regard to race, national origin or 
political affiliations ; that when trade unions decide to establish 
relations with a political party or to undertake constitutional 
political action, those relations or action should not be of such a 
nature as to compromise the continuance of the trade union move- 
ment or its functions, irrespective of political changes in the 
country ; and lastly, that Governments, in seeking the co-operation 
of trade unions to carry out their economic and social policies, 
should not attempt to transform the trade union movement into 
a political instrument or to interfere with the normal functions of 
a trade union movement because of its freely established relation- 
ship with a political party. 

Three of the five sittings of the committee were devoted to 
this draft resolution, which gave rise to a series of amendments, 
ten of which were submitted by an adviser to the French workers’ 
delegate. In his view, these amendments would strengthen the 
resolution by substituting more precise ideas for formulae which 
he considered too general, and would better ensure the protection 
of the workers. He had, however, expressed at the outset his 
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doubts whether the International Labour Conference was competent 
to deal with a question concerning the working of the trade union 
movement and on the usefulness of a resolution which might, in 
principle, be adopted by a majority consisting of government and 
employers’ representatives to the Conference. The Czechoslovak 
and Polish government members of the committee, while supporting 
these amendments, considered that the draft resolution did not 
meet the need for an energetic protest at a time when trade union 
rights were being violated and repressive measures were being 
taken against the workers in the capitalist and imperialist coun- 
tries. In their view, the aim of the draft resolution was merely 
to conceal the real issues at stake and, with the support of the 
capitalists, to weaken the fighting strength of the unions. 

While the employers’ members of the committee stated that 
they favoured the principle of the freedom and independence of the 
trade union movement, they considered that the draft contained 
ideas which were foreign to that general principle and which they 
could not support. They considered that it was not desirable 
that the resolution as it stood should be adopted by the 
Conference. 

The changes suggested by the employers’ members were not 
considered acceptable by the workers’ members. Some of the 
latter pointed out that if trade unions were transformed into 
political instruments their activity would be compromised and 
might even come to an end with a change of Government. They 
stated that they were entirely opposed to the amendments proposed 
by the adviser to the French workers’ delegate, the main object 
of which in their view was to alter the meaning of the resolution 
by giving it a political character, whereas the aim in view was to 
free trade unions from any political interference. 

After some slight drafting amendments had been made, the 
committee, by 28 votes to 21, with 5 abstentions, recommended the 
adoption of the resolution. 

At a plenary sitting of the Conference the resolution was the 
subject of an extensive discussion. The Czechoslovak and Polish 
government delegates repeated and developed the arguments which 
they had advanced in the committee, with special insistence on 
the repressive measures and legislation against the worker which, 
in their view, formed part of a system for the suppression of 
democratic rights and freedom. The French workers’ delegate, 
who was one of the movers of the resolution, emphasised its main 
purpose, namely, respect for trade union activities, free expression 
of the workers’ demands, and recourse to strikes where necessary. 
The resolution was eventually adopted by 112 votes to 0, with 
37 abstentions. 
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A draft resolution concerning assistance to underdeveloped 
countries was submitted by the Yugoslav delegation. It began 
by stating the need to accelerate the development of underdeveloped 
countries not only by increased efforts on the part of the countries 
themselves but also by an increase of international assistance 
rendered by developed countries and international agencies. It 
noted with satisfaction the decision of the Sixth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly on the subject, and requested 
the I.L.O. to continue to extend its activities in this field. The 
Yugoslav government member of the committee urged the desir- 
ability of drawing up at once a long-term programme of action, 
so as to make full use of the resources which will certainly become 
available as a result of the reduction in armament expenditure 
that can already be foreseen. 

This draft resolution was opposed by the Czechoslovak and 
Polish government members, who supported several amendments 
moved by the adviser to the French workers’ delegate. The Polish 
government member considered that technical assistance was 
merely a means of exploitation in the interests of capitalist im- 
perialism, so long as undeveloped countries had not achieved real 
independence and had not benefited from fundamental reforms. 
It was this type of guarantee that the adviser to the French work- 
ers’ delegate had wished to advocate in the amendments proposed 
by him. The Czechoslovak government member agreed with these 
views, and analysed the principal obstacles which he saw in the 
way of economic progress of underdeveloped countries and the 
conditions which he believed necessary for the application of a 
technical assistance programme. After a brief discussion a large 
number of government, workers’ and employers’ members stated 
that they were in favour of the resolution, subject to certain 
amendments proposed by the United Kingdom government 
member. The object of these was to emphasise the quality as well 
as the quantity of the technical assistance to be supplied and 
also to avoid an expression of satisfaction by the committee at 
some of the decisions adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at its Sixth Session (the mover of the amendments 
had chiefly in mind the decision of the General Assembly to set 
up a fund to finance the programme of development of under- 
developed countries—a decision which had been opposed at the 
Assembly by some Governments represented at the International 
Labour Conference). After some alterations had been made in 
the text of the resolution, the committee decided, by 46 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions, to recommend the Conference to adopt the 
resolution as amended. After a short discussion the Conference 
adopted the resolution. 
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The Polish delegation had submitted a draft resolution concern- 
ing the development of a peace economy and of international 
economic co-operation in the interest of higher standards of living 
for the population. The preamble declared that the Atlantic Pact 
Organisation was preparing for war, and that this situation resulted 
in a decrease in the production of consumer goods, increased 
unemployment, a rise in the cost of living and a decline in purchasing 
power, the cutting of social insurance expenditure and expenditure 
on mother and child care and on education, the disorganisation 
of international trade, and a decrease in commercial exchange, 
particularly between East and West. The resolution invited the 
Conference to condemn this policy and to define the steps necessary 
to put an end to it. 

The draft resolution was rejected in the committee by 44 votes 
to 5, with one abstention, and the committee decided not to 
recommend its adoption by the Conference. After hearing a speech 
by the Czechoslovak government delegate and after the chairman 
of the committee had pointed out that both the speech and the 
resolution were essentially political in character, the Conference 
accepted the opinion of the committee. 

Lastly, the committee had before it a draft resolution submitted 
by the Czechoslovak delegation, concerning measures for the 
maintenance of world peace and for the promotion of economic 
development, of higher standards of living for the working people 
and for the reduction of unemployment. Both in committee and 
at the plenary sitting of the Conference, this draft resolution was 
the subject of a lively debate, during which the Czechoslovak 
and Polish government delegates set forth their views in detail. 
They argued that the resolution merely invited the member 
countries which were parties to the Declaration of Philadelphia 
to fulfil the undertakings which they had then accepted and, in 
short, to substitute a peace economy for a war economy. 

The United Kingdom government member submitted, as a 
series of amendments, a text to replace the original text of the 
resolution. After recalling the central aim of national and inter- 
national policy as laid down in the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
and noting that the claims of economic development and national 
security as well as efforts to maintain or improve the present 
living standards of their peoples made severe demands on the 
available resources of many countries, this new text proposed 
that the Conference should call on all member countries to make 
every effort to secure that adequate resources would progressively 
be made available for the purpose of the effective prosecution in 
all countries of the aims and objectives of the I.L.O. in conditions 
of freedom and security. 
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The committee recommended the adoption of this new text, 
which the Conference accepted by 118 votes to 7, with one 
abstention. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee which the Conference appoints annually to 
consider the effect given by member States to its past decisions 
devoted special attention in the course of its general discussion 
to cases where Governments are unable to ratify a Convention, 
either because its subject matter is not appropriate for adminis- 
trative or legislative action but falls within the sphere of collective 
bargaining between employers and workers, or because the existing 
law on the subject differs on minor technical points from the terms 
of the Convention. The committee noted, as regards the former 
circumstances, that provision was made in certain Conventions 
for ratification on the basis of collective agreements ; and that the 
latter difficulty had been taken into account when the Conference 
established a procedure in 1947 whereby, at the request of the 
member States concerned, formal note might be taken of cases 
where reports on unratified Conventions made under Article 19 
of the Constitution disclosed that national law and practice were 
not less favourable than the provisions of the relevant Convention. 

The committee noted with disappointment the fact that 
employers’ and workers’ organisations had again failed to submit 
any comments on the reports submitted by their Governments, 
copies of which were furnished to them in accordance with Article 
23 of the Constitution. This provision could, in the committee’s 
opinion, be of considerable value in ensuring the practical applica- 
tion of ratified Conventions, and the committee expressed the hope 
that the organisations would in future make use of this opportunity 
to participate more actively in joint supervision of the extent to 
which Governments comply with their obligations. 

Turning to a detailed examination of reports on ratified Con- 
ventions (Article 22 of the Constitution) the committee, whose 
approach is by its nature a critical one, was able this year to state 
in its report to the Conference that “in a number of cases concrete 
action had been taken to eliminate some of the discrepancies 
to which attention had been called ”, and to add that it “ has been 
much encouraged by these cases and earnestly hopes that other 
Governments concerned will also take early action to bring about 
a state of harmony between the Conventions which they have 
ratified and the situation in their countries”. This summing up 
was based on the findings of the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations and on the 
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information which 28 Governments supplied to the Conference 
committee, either in writing or orally, in reply to the observations 
or queries of the experts. 

The committee’s expression of qualified satisfaction as regards 
ratified Conventions did not, however, extend to the reports on 
unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of 
the Constitution), since a considerable number of Governments 
failed to send in these reports and since the contents of many 
of those received did not make it possible to draw conclusions as 
to the position of law and practice in the countries concerned as 
regards the subject matter of the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions selected by the Governing Body. The committee expressed 
the hope that the smaller number of texts on which reports will 
come before the Committee of Experts and the Conference com- 
mittee next year will result in a substantially better response 
from Governments. 

The Committee studied with particular care the information 
concerning the submission to the competent national authorities 
of Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 31st, 32nd 
and 33rd Sessions of the Conference (1948, 1949 and 1950). It 
expressed concern at the relatively large number of Governments 
that had not fulfilled their obligation under the Constitution of 
the I.L.O., and therefore thought it useful to examine the various 
aspects of this obligation and to define its exact nature. 

It emphasised in the first place that, while difficulties might arise 
from the constitutional practice of some Governments to submit 
to the legislature only concrete proposals for the adoption of 
legislation, the Conventions and Recommendations must be 
submitted to the competent authorities in all cases and not only 
when ratification of a Convention appeared possible. 

Secondly, although consultations among government depart- 
ments or with employers’ and workers’ organisations might be 
necessary before submission, this must take place within the 
period of one year or 18 months laid down in the Constitution. 

Thirdly, it reiterated the opinion already expressed by the 
Committee of Experts that the competent authority to which the 
Conference decisions should be submitted was normally the legis- 
lature, t.e., the body that was empowered to adopt legislation for 
the purpose of applying the provisions of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. Special attention was drawn by the committee to the 
provision in the Constitution which required Governments to 
communicate to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office particulars of the authorities regarded as competent, and 
of the action taken by them on the Government’s proposals. 
The committee felt that, unless this information was furnished 
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by the Governments, neither the Committee of Experts nor the 
Conference committee could evaluate the extent to which member 
States had complied with their obligations in this respect or dis- 
cover what obstacles lay in the way of such compliance. 

Fourthly, the committee endorsed the suggestion made by the 
Committee of Experts that, when submitting Conventions and 
Recommendations to the competent authorities, Governments 
should also present concrete proposals as to the effect to be given 
to the Conventions and Recommendations. 

Finally, the committee examined the special case of the Govern- 
ments of federal countries, which are under an obligation to make 
effective arrangements with the Governments of the constituent 
states, provinces or cantons, so that the Conference decisions may 
be submitted within the time limit to the appropriate authorities 
for the adoption of legislation or other action. The committee 
expressed the hope that full and precise information on the nature 
and scope of these arrangements would be forthcoming in future 
from all the countries concerned. 

During the discussion of the committee’s report at the plenary 
sitting of the Conference, several speakers drew attention to the 
vital importance of Governments carrying out their obligations in 
respect of Conventions and Recommendations. They emphasised 
that the value of the work of the Conference depended on the 
faithful discharge of these obligations, both as regards the home 
country and as regards any non-metropolitan territories. Sum- 
ming up the results of the committee’s examination, its chairman 
stated that “the I.L.O. has fulfilled its functions to a very great 
extent. Let us hope that the few failures to fulfil their obligations 
on the part of certain States will soon be made good and that the 
I.L.O. will be able completely to fulfil its objectives as far as they 
are achieved through Conventions and Recommendations. This 
would make a very important contribution to social progress 
throughout the world.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


The Budget for 1953 


The Conference adopted by 184 votes to 8 the budget of the 
International Labour Organisation for 1953, which amounts to 
$6,469,085, as compared with $6,470,639 for 1952. In presenting 
the estimates to the Finance Committee of Government Represen- 
tatives, the Director-General pointed out that the budget was less 
by approximately half a million dollars than the budget which 
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he had originally laid before the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. In the course of the discussion on his 
original estimates, Governments had made it very clear that in 
view of the financial and economic difficulties in many countries 
they felt that the original proposals should be reconsidered. In 
the light of the various considerations mentioned by Governments 
he had reviewed his original estimates, and had come back with 
proposals which had been unanimously adopted. His action had 
been a drastic one to meet what had been put to him as a serious 
problem. The resultant estimates were a trifle less than those 
for 1952. 

The allocation of the expenses of the Organisation among 
member States was decided by the Conference according to a 
scale recommended by the Finance Committee of Government 
Representatives. The Conference also adopted a resolution asking 
all member States to pay their contributions within the year for 
which they were assessed and as early in the year as their national 
budgetary procedures permitted. 


Permission to Vote for a State Member in Arrears in the Payment 
of tts Contribution 


The Finance Committee of Government Representatives also 
submitted a report to the Conference dealing with a request from 
the Government of the Republic of China for permission to vote 
in the Conference. The amount of the arrears of the financial 
contribution of the Republic of China exceeds the amount of the 
contribution due from it for the last two years. Under the provi- 
sions of Article 13, paragraph 4, of the Constitution of the Organ- 
isation, it was not therefore entitled to vote in the Conference ; 
but the same paragraph also provides that the Conference may, 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by the delegates present, 
permit such a member State to vote, if it is satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the country’s control. 
In its report the Finance Committee found that the failure to 
pay was due to conditions beyond the control of the country 
and proposed that China should be permitted to vote. This report 
was the subject of considerable discussion at plenary sittings of 
the Conference, which eventually accepted the committee’s pro- 
posal, by 114 votes to 24, with 52 abstentions. 


Standing Orders 


The Conference adopted a number of recommendations made 
by the Standing Orders Committee for the simplification of the 
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Conference procedure. It also had before it a proposal made by the 
Guatemalan government delegates that the Standing Orders 
should be amended to make Spanish an official language of the 
Conference. 

The Standing Orders Committee noted that the I.L.O. had 
always tried to ensure that all concerned with the work of the 
Organisation could fully participate in its work, and that the 
official records of the I.L.O. meetings and all Office publications 
of general interest should be accessible from the language point 
of view to the greatest number of people in all parts of the world. 
It was the I.L.O. that had introduced the general use of Spanish 
for purposes of Conference discussion as early as 1919 and had 
maintained it consistently since that time. The I.L.O. had also 
been the pioneer of the system of telephonic interpretation, by 
the aid of which all major international conferences are now 
conducted. The number of languages in which the major publica- 
tions of the Office appear had been progressively increased, and 
a large number now appeared in Spanish simultaneously with the 
appearance of the English and French texts. 

The Standing Orders Committee also noted that the problems 
arising in the application of this policy were of a practical character, 
the most serious of which was the varying linguistic pattern in 
different parts of the world. It recognised the efficiency of the 
flexible policy by which (in the case of regional meetings, for 
example) the arrangements made are those most practicable in 
the light of the language or languages predominant in the region. 
It thought it important that these policies should be continued 
with a view to making the best use of the resources of the Organisa- 
tion for the purpose of giving a maximum of practical service to 
those interested in its work in various parts of the world. 

The Conference accepted a recommendation by the Standing 
Committee that the proposal of the Guatemalan government 
delegates should be referred to the Governing Body for exami- 
nation. 


Election of Members of the Governing Body 


In the course of the session the Employers’ Electoral College 
elected Mr. P. Campanella (Italian) as a regular member of the 
Governing Body to replace the late Louis Cornil, and Mr. Charles 
E. Shaw (United States) to fill the regular member’s seat left vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. C. P. McCormick. Mr. Massoud Ghayour 
(Iranian) was elected an employers’ deputy member. 
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Verification of Credentials 


The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
provides in Article 3 that “ the credentials of delegates and their 
advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, 
by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present, refuse to 
admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been 
nominated in accordance with this Article”. The Credentials 
Committee which the Conference set up to undertake this scrutiny 
had to examine objections against the appointment of the workers’ 
delegates and advisers of Ceylon, Chile, France, Indonesia, Italy, 
the Union of South Africa and Venezuela. 

Observations made in the Conference by the government 
delegates of Czechoslovakia and Poland concerning the appoint- 
ment of the Chinese delegation were also referred to this Committee. 
These observations again received careful attention from the 
Credentials Committee. As in previous years, the Chinese delega- 
tion had been appointed by the Chinese Republic Government in 
Formosa. The Czechoslovak and Polish government delegates 
again maintained that China is validly represented today only by 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China in Peking. 
This situation had already arisen at the 33rd and 34th Sessions 
of the Conference, and the arguments used by those who made the 
objections were in general the same. The Credentials Committee 
had noted at the 33rd Session that the same problem arose in other 
international organisations, especially in the United Nations, 
where the question was in suspense ; and it had concluded at that 
time that the only possible solution was to admit that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China had validly appointed the represen- 
tatives of that country to the 33rd Session of the Conference. At 
the 34th Session the Credentials Committee reached the same 
conclusion. The only new facts noted by the Credentials Com- 
mittee since last year’s session were the following: (1) the sub- 
committee set up by the United Nations in 1950 to study the 
problem had presented a report authorising the Chairman to 
inform the General Assembly that, in the existing circumstances, 
it was unable to make any recommendation on the question of 
the representation of China ; (2) by a resolution of 5 November 
1951 the General Assembly took note of that report ; and (3) the 
question was included in the agenda of the Sixth Session of the 
General Assembly in response to a subsequent request, and the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 238-239 ; Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, August-September 1951, 
p- 170. 
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latter decided on 13 November 1951 “to postpone consideration, 
for the duration of the meeting in Paris of the Sixth Regular 
Session, of any further proposals to exclude representatives of the 
National Government of China from the Assembly or to cite repre- 
sentatives of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to represent China in the Assembly ”. In these 
circumstances the Credentials Committee, noting that the question 
was still being examined by the United Nations and that no new 
element had arisen since last year which would enable it to express 
a new view, considered that the time was still inappropriate for 
further examination by the Conference of the observations sub- 
mitted to it. In its report it unanimously found that the creden- 
tials of the members of the Chinese delegation at the 35th Session 
of the Conference were in order. The Conference took note of this 
report without discussion. 

The other objections submitted to the Credentials Committee 
came from trade union organisations, which alleged that certain 
workers’ delegations had not been appointed in accordance with 
the I.L.O. Constitution, that is to say, in agreement with the most 
representative workers’ organisations in each of the countries in 
question. The reports adopted by the Committee on these objec- 
tions were also unanimous, and the Conference therefore took note 
of each of them. The objections concerning the workers’ delegations 
of Chile and Indonesia were not accepted, on the ground that no 
facts were cited in support of the objections. It was also decided, 
under the Standing Orders of the Conference, that the objection 
to the workers’ delegation of the Union of South Africa was not 
receivable, because it had not been lodged within the required 
period. 

The objection to the appointment of the Ceylon Workers’ 
delegate arose out of the fact that the Government of Ceylon had 
appointed a delegate this year in agreement with the All-Ceylon 
Trade Union Congress, whereas at the two preceding sessions the 
representative appointed had belonged to the Ceylon Workers’ 
Congress. The Ceylon Workers’ Congress, whose objection was 
supported by another organisation (the Ceylon Trade Union Federa- 
tion), protested against this appointment on the ground that 
the Congress was the most representative workers’ organisation of 
Ceylon and that its numerical superiority was proved by official 
figures. The Government of Ceylon, in explanation of its deci- 
sion, said that in its view the Ceylon Workers’ Congress was a non- 
national organisation, and that as such the Government could not 
consider the appointment of a representative of this organisation 
as workers’ delegate. After seriously considering the matter, the 
Credentials Committee still felt certain doubts on the reasoning 
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leading to the conclusion that the Ceylon Workers’ Congress was 
not a national organisation. However, the situation regarding 
the various trade union movements in Ceylon was so confused— 
partly as a result of the fact that a large number of Indian workers 
have not yet obtained Ceylon citizenship—that it was impossible 
for the Committee to establish the facts with complete certainty 
in the time at its disposal. In the absence of such information, it 
decided not to accept this year the objection in question. 

The objections against the workers’ delegates of France and 
Italy were made, as last year+, by the General Confederations of 
Labour in the two countries ; these organisations again stated that 
they were more representative than the organisations to which 
the appointed representatives belonged. The arguments used were 
much the same as in 1951; but the Credentials Committee, after 
examining the reports adopted last year, felt that it was not ina 
position to state that the objections were not receivable on that 
ground, having regard to the transitory nature of those reports. 
It noted that the French and Italian Governments had attempted 
this year to secure the agreement of all the workers’ organisations 
concerned, but that the objecting organisations were opposed to 
such an agreement—a fact which could not be held against the 
Governments. The figures put forward by the objecting organisa- 
tions to prove numerical superiority were not uncontested and the 
discussions on numerical strength had never led to absolutely 
certain results. Considering the terms of the I.L.O. Constitution 
in the light of Advisory Opinion No. 1 (1922) of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, what was required of Governments 
was that they should do their best to effect an agreement that 
could be regarded as the best in the circumstances for the purpose 
of ensuring the representation of the workers of the country. The 
Committee considered that the French and Italian Governments 
had not acted in violation of the I.L.0. Constitution, and con- 
cluded that the objections were without foundation and must be 
rejected. 

The Committee also considered that an objection made by the 
Workers’ Confederation of Venezuela to the credentials of the 
Venezuelan workers’ delegate and his advisers was without foun- 
dation ; there was a process of change in the situation of trade- 
unionism in Venezuela which must be taken into account, and the 
Venezuelan Government had not acted contrary to the I.L.O. 
Constitution in appointing the representatives in question. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, August-Sep- 
tember 1951, pp. 171-172. 
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SUMMING UP 


Although the value of the work of a Conference cannot be assessed 
quantitatively, the fact that the 1952 Session was attended by a 
larger number of representatives than any previous session, and 
that the Conference considered and adopted three Conventions, 
three Recommendations and 16 resolutions, may be regarded as 
evidence of the continued vigour and activity of the Organisation. 
In addition to its final decisions regarding holidays in agriculture 
and maternity protection, the Conference terminated for the time 
being the work on social security and industrial relations which 
had occupied it in recent years, and prepared the way for final 
decisions on health protection in workplaces and the minimum age 
for underground employment in coal mines. 

Each session has an atmosphere of its own. The 35th Session 
was perhaps most distinguished by an evident desire to collaborate 
in all three groups and a readiness to accept compromise when 
general agreement could be thus secured. On the other hand, it 
resembled its immediate predecessors in its awareness that the 
clouds have not lifted from the world’s political sky and that, 
though this situation renders social justice more imperative than 
ever, the I.L.O. alone cannot ensure peace. Yet the President of 
the Conference, Mr. José de Segadas Vianna, Brazilian Minister of 
Labour, felt able to close the proceedings on a note of confidence : 


The I.L.O. no longer needs to concern itself excessively with precedent 
and tradition. Its mission is essentially creative and, if it is not to lose its 
prestige with the great masses of the world, it should not merely record 
tendencies that are out of date and should not be timid in acting on sugges- 
tions made. 

A new age is approaching for mankind—an age in which no racial, class 
or caste prejudice will exist, in which all men and women, without distinction, 
may reach the objectives which are common to us all. 

The International Labour Organisation will accomplish the splendid 
mission of promoting this achievement if there is maintained an atmosphere 
of comprehension, respect and esteem between the two forces the synthesis of 
which makes production possible, namely, capital and labour. . 

We have completed our work and may return home with a clear conscience 
and a feeling of duty done. 





Household Employment in the 
United States 


by 
Frieda S. MILLER 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


The drift from domestic employment in the countries where other 
occupations have become widely available to women has resulted in 
greater realisation of the social importance of the domestic worker. 
Particularly in modern urban conditions where great numbers of 
mothers go out to work, domestic help may be essential to the welfare 
of the whole family and not merely a convenience to the housewife. 
The significance of this more or less unorganised occupation 1s 
recognised by the I.L.0., which held a meeting of experts last year 
to consider how the status and employment conditions of domestic 
workers could be improved by international action.1 The author 
of the following article acted as chairman of this meeting of experts, 
and her description of conditions in the United States acquires added 
interest for an international public by taking account of the universal 
aspects of the domestic employment problem. 


N the United States conditions in domestic employment have 
for the most part been left to be determined by the individual 
decisions of the housewives and women seeking work. This field 
of employment is, roughly speaking, at the stage of development 
where industries such as the needle tradés were half a century ago. 
When times are bad and unemployment is widespread, the workers 
compete for employment and accept substandard wages. When 
a labour shortage occurs, large numbers of workers leave household 


1 The recommendations of the meeting of experts were summarised 
in the I.L.O.’s fortnightly publication, Industry and Labour, Vol. VI, 
No. 7, 1 October 1951, pp. 275-8. 

For an account of the domestic employment situation in the United 
Kingdom, see International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 2, February 
1951: “ The Status of Domestic Work in the United Kingdom ”, by 
Dorothy M. ELLIotTtT. 
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employment for the factory, the store or the restaurant, and 
household employers compete for the services of those who remain 
by raising wages and lowering the standards they require of job 
seekers. 

Social Change and Current Needs 


No other field of employment so intimately affects the conduct 
of family life, and in no other have the rewards of labour and the 
maintenance of an adequate working force been so completely 
unregulated. 

Patterns of family life in the United States have been under- 
going significant changes since the turn of the century. The 
family pattern where the father provides the means of support 
and the mother provides care at home is no longer the only normal 
arrangement. In more and more families both the husband and 
wife are employed outside the home. More than half of the present 
total of 18.5 million women workers are married. In about a 
fourth of the families where the husband is employed the wife 
is also in the labour force. Five million women workers have 
children under 18, and two million of these have children under 
six years of age. Four million women are heads of families. 

Under these circumstances, unless satisfactory arrangements 
can be made for the care of children by obtaining competent 
household help through child-care centres or in some other way, 
family life suffers and absenteeism among working mothers rises 
as they struggle with home responsibilities and emergencies. 

The high birth rates during and after the second world war 
and the lengthening of life expectancy are contributing factors 
to this situation. For the five-year period 1946-50 the annual 
number of live births in the United States averaged 3,526,241, as 
compared with 2,757,507 for the period 1941-45. Preliminary 
reports indicate that the number of live births in 1951—estimated 
at 3,833,000—may be the largest ever recorded. Birth rates have 
been higher since the war than for many years past, reaching 
25.8 per 1,000 of the population in 1947 and 24.5 in 1951. The 
1940 rate was 17.9. 

Not only are more babies being born, but the average span 
of life is longer than in any previous generation. In 1900 there 
was one person of 65 or over for every 25 persons in the population ; 
in 1950 there was one for every 12 persons. The maintenance 
of their own home by elderly persons often depends on the avail- 
ability of household help, at least on a part-time basis, to do the 
heavier work. 

The provision of a sufficient number of well-trained, well- 
qualified household workers is therefore a matter of grave and 
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widespread concern in the United States. Equally important are 
measures to assure to this large group of workers social status, 
economic security, pay, and working conditions comparable to 
those of other workers. These two aims are, of course, bound up 
together, for the assurance of social and financial status equivalent 
to those enjoyed by workers in other occupations for which they 
are qualified is probably the most effective way of attracting 
competent persons to household employment in sufficient numbers. 


As a first step in clarifying the problem it seems appropriate 
to consider long-term trends in household employment in the 
United States and the present situation, particularly as regards 
women domestic workers (who constitute the vast majority of all 
household workers). The efforts that have been made to establish 
standards for this occupation will then be reviewed and present 
standards examined, including the recent extension of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance to household workers. The final section 
of this article will be devoted to some newer developments in the 
thinking of persons concerned with household employment problems 
in the United States. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


A drift away from household employment to better-paid and 
better-regulated occupations, which began during the first world 
war, was temporarily reversed during the 1920s and 1930s and 
reappeared with renewed vigour during the second world war. 

Figures on this subject that are precisely comparable over a 
long period are almost impossible to obtain. From decennial 
census to decennial census concepts as well as counts have been 
refined, and the occupations included under the broad classification 
“ domestic and personal service ” have been more precisely defined. 
Until 1930 they did not indicate, for the most part, whether the 
employment was in a private household or in a commercial 
establishment. By any count, however, nine-tenths or more of 
the domestic workers in the United States have always been women. 

Nevertheless, as other fields have opened up for women, the 
importance of domestic service as an occupation for women has 
declined. The percentage of females (10 years of age and over) 
employed in non-agricultural occupations who were working as 
servants or in related occupations in the decennial census years 
from 1870 to 1920 and the percentage (14 years of age and over) 
working in private households from 1930 to 1950 are as follows :? 


1 Compiled and adjusted from various reports of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Servants in private households and commercial establishments : 


During the period before the first world war, domestic service 
offered women their greatest opportunity for employment. By 
the midpoint of the century, domestic employment had declined 
from first place to fifth as an occupation for women. Much of the 
change is explained by the tendency for operations formerly per- 
formed in private households to become commercialised. Laun- 
dresses, cooks, seamstresses, moved from the home to the com- 
mercial laundry, the restaurant or hotel, the garment factory. This 
naturally led to a shortage of competent household workers which, 
especially in the great cities, has become both serious and chronic. 


Number of Household Workers 


The manpower demands of the first world war resulted in new 
opportunities for women workers in war production plants, clerical 
work and many other fields. Young women entering the labour 
market found these new types of work more attractive than 
domestic service, and many women already working in households 
were able to find more rewarding employment in factories, stores 
and restaurants. The flow of immigration was checked, and with 
it the supply of foreign-born servants. As a result, the number of 
persons of 10 years of age and over who were employed as servants 
(in private households or elsewhere) declined by 20 per cent. from 
114 million in 1910 to about 17/, million in 1920. Wages rose as 
household workers became hard to find, and servants became a 
luxury which only well-to-do families could afford. At the same 
time the widespread adoption of electric appliances and other 
labour-saving devices for home use reduced the amount of house- 
hold drudgery in many homes. 

A major shift in the age range of servants took place during 
this period ; because of changing attitudes toward the employment 
of children, which were reflected in child labour and school attend- 
ance laws, the number of children of 10 to 15 years of age employed 
as servants decreased by nearly 60 per cent. from 1910 to 1920. 
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During the 1920s a very large increase occurred in the number 

of persons classified as “ servants ”. There were nearly two million 
so classified in 1930, an increase of 27 per cent. compared with 1910. 
The losses during the first world war had been more than made up. 
Much of the increase in women household servants was due to the 
migration of Negroes from the South to the North and Midwest. 
The Negro women readily found employment as household workers 
in cities where the supply had been insufficient since the first world 
war. 
During the depression of the 1930s the number of domestic 
service workers continued to increase, but more slowly. Many 
women who had to support themselves, and perhaps dependants 
as well, could find no work except in domestic service. Their 
competition lowered wages, as might be expected, and a great 
deal of exploitation resulted. A New York State study (made in 
1948) revealed cases where women household workers received as 
little as $1 for a full day’s work during the 1930s. 

The second world war brought about a sharp reduction in the 
number of workers in private households, as women shifted from 
domestic work to other service occupations, such as that of waitress, 
or to occupations in which there were labour shortages, such as 
that of production worker in a war plant. During this period the 
percentage of domestic workers who were women rose to 97 as 
men were drawn into the armed forces and essential industries. 
The total number of domestic workers declined from 2,240,000 
in 1940 to 1,923,000 in 1950—a drop of 14 per cent. 

During the past two years the number of household workers 
has continued to decline. In April 1952 the total was 1,786,000, 
of whom only 2 per cent. were men. The proportion of non-white 
persons among household workers, variously estimated at from 
45 to 55 per cent., is much higher than in the population as a whole, 
where the proportion of non-white persons is about 10 per cent. 


Ratio of Household Workers to Households 


These fluctuations in the number of private household workers 
must be examined against the background of a steadily expanding 
population and a steadily increasing number of households. In 
1950 the number of women domestic workers had increased less 
than 45 per cent. as compared with 1900, but the number of house- 
holds (including “ one-person households ”) had increased by 170 
per cent. Instead of one woman domestic worker for every 13 
potential employers, as in 1900, there is now one worker for about 
25 households. Meanwhile the number of women workers in all 
occupations had more than tripled and amounted to some 18.5 
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million in 1950. A large proportion of these might be expected to 
have real need of household help, as nearly half of the women 
workers in 1950, and 55 per cent. in 1951, were married. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The Workers 


Data from the decennial census of 1950 on the individual 
occupations of women in the broad occupation group “ private 
household worker” are not available at the present time, but 
in 1951 the Bureau of the Census carried out for the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance a special survey of persons 
employed in the “ service industry ” in private households. Preli- 
minary reports from this survey indicate that roughly three-fifths 
of the total are general houseworkers. “ Baby-sitters ”, who take 
care of young children in their parents’ absence from home, make 
up nearly another fifth. Only about 10 per cent. of the women 
employed in the industry are housekeepers (whether at the head 
of a staff of servants or having sole responsibility for the manage- 
ment of a small home) ; the remainder are employed as cooks, 
practical (non-registered) nurses, laundresses, cleaning women, 
child nurses, companions or specialised workers. 

Not all of the occupations which are considered a part of the 
private household industry-group are included in the major occupa- 
tion-group of “ private household worker ”. The industry classifi- 
cation includes one additional group of women (practical nurses) 
and several additional groups of men. Men form only about 2 per 
cent. of the occupation group “ private household worker ”. 
According to the 1951 survey almost four-fifths of the men in the 
industry were working at outdoor jobs, as lawn cutters, yardmen, 
handymen, odd-job men, chauffeurs, gardeners, or landscape 
gardeners. Owing to the nature of these jobs there is some 
seasonal fluctuation in the proportion of men in this industry. 


Hours of Work 


In the United States, as elsewhere, the worker in a private 
household has been under pressure to work extremely long hours. 
Human needs cannot be divided into even units of work and made 
to stop at the stroke of a clock, as can factory production. If the 
same person who prepared the family breakfast is expected to 
prepare a late dinner and clean up afterward, her workday can 
scarcely be less than 12 hours and may be much longer. 
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Resident workers especially have been subject to exploitation 
in this respect. A study made in New York State in 1948 by the 
State Department of Labor included interviews with 51 resident 
women workers. All said that they worked at least 13 hours a 
day; some worked 16 and a few as much as 19 hours. On the 
other hand, part-time workers may be exploited by housewives 
who expect them to do a full week’s work in half the normal time, 
perhaps “ keeping an eye on the baby ” meanwhile. Many house- 
workers are employed on a day-to-day basis, their hours and pay 
depending on the number of days’ work they obtain in the week. 

The number of hours worked by private household employees, 
therefore, shows a wider range than do working hours in most 
occupations. The 1951 survey indicates that, of those who were 
working full time (35 hours or more in a week) and who were 
engaged primarily in domestic employment, the largest number 
reported a 40-hour week, but about one-fifth worked 48-54 hours, 
and another fifth worked 55 hours or longer. In the case of resident 
workers, however, the long hours reported may include hours “ on 
duty ” or “ on call ” when the worker is not doing any active work. 

The possibility of having to work excessive hours is one of 
the factors discouraging competent workers from taking a job 
where they will “live in”, although the cash wages now offered 
are generally as high for the worker who receives free meals and 
living quarters on the job as for the worker who must buy her own 
food and lodging out of her earnings. 

The strongest restraining influence on working hours in private 
households is probably the progressive limitation of hours of work 
in industry through legislation and through collective bargaining. 
A worker who can walk out and get a factory job with better pay 
and shorter hours is in a strong bargaining position. 


Earnings 


Reports to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
during 1951 indicate an average wage of about $80 a month for 
the household workers covered. In addition to full-time workers, 
this includes part-time workers regularly employed by one employer 
on at least two days a week. The June 1951 survey gives a figure 
close to this average, but indicates that the range in wages and 
also in hours worked is very wide. 

The most usual wage for full-time non-resident household 
workers in New York State exclusive of New York City was 
$90-100 a month in 1946, according to a State Labor Department 
study. In New York City it was much higher: $150 a month, 
$35 a week, $6 for an eight-hour day and 75 cents an hour. Such high 
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rates, however, would only be found in cities where the shortage 
of domestic workers is most acute. 

Many household workers are employed irregularly, with long 
waits between jobs, either by choice or from necessity. Their 
annual earnings, therefore, may be relatively low compared with 
their average monthly earnings while employed. That this is true 
appears from a comparison of the median 1950 earnings of experi- 
enced women workers in selected occupations. Private household 
workers, with a median of $448, are at the foot of the list. Women 
in other service industries earned twice as much ; women in sales- 
work 2.5 times, operatives more than 3 times, those in clerical 
occupations more than 4 times, and professional and technical 
workers 5 times as much (see table I). Moreover, the annual 
earnings of household workers had increased only 51 per cent. 
in 1950 as compared with 1939, although the cost of living nearly 
doubled during the same period. 


TABLE I. MEDIAN ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EXPERIENCED 
WOMEN WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1939 AND 1950 




















| Median annual earnings 
Occupation 
| 1939 1950 
| $ $ 
Private household workers. ....... 296 448 
| Service workers (other) ......... 493 895 
| Sales workers. . ih, ‘Cate hel 636 1,148 
| Operatives and kindred workers .... .| 582 1,616 
| Clerical and kindred workers. .. . 966 2,064 
Managers, officials, proprietors (except farm) 1,107 2,089 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 1,023 2,264 





Most household workers receive one or two meals a day and 
their streetcar fare, and some receive all meals and living quarters. 
On the other hand, most of them work for longer than 40 hours 
a week when employed (especially those who “ live in ”). Individual 
workers have less security as regards job tenure, seniority rights, 
unemployment insurance or compensation for injury on the job 
than do workers in most other occupations except agriculture. 

On the whole it seems clear that the job conditions of the house- 
hold worker place her under considerable economic, as well as 
social, disadvantage. 


Women as Household Workers 


Age. In age distribution, household workers differ markedly 
from the 90 per cent. of women workers who are in other occupa- 
4 
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tions. In April 1951, 18 per cent. of the girls under 20 who were 
employed were working in private households; many of these 
doubtless worked part-time as “baby sitters” or “mothers’ 
helpers ” while attending school. At ages 20-24, the percentage 
of employed women who were in household employment was at 
its lowest point (4 per cent.) whereas the percentage in clerical 
work was at its peak (47 per cent.). In each successive age group, 
beginning with 25-34 years, the percentage of women employed 
in private households increased, mounting to 25 in age group 
65 and over as women reach the age of retirement. Table II 
shows the age distribution of women workers in all occupations 
and in household employment. The entire curve of the household 
workers is displaced toward the older age groups, and a secondary 
peak occurs in the very youngest age group. Only two-fifths of 
the household workers, as compared with three-fifths of all employed 
women, are between the ages of 20 and 45. 


TABLE II. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN IN ALL OCCUPATIONS 
AND IN HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 





Age group All employed women |Women household workers 





per cent. per cent. 
14-19 years 9.0 


20-24 , 13.9 
25-34 ,, 22.4 
35-44, 22.7 
45-54 _ ,, 18.4 
55-64 _ 10.5 
65 years and over 3.1 

















Marital status. The percentage of married women workers 
with a husband present who are employed in private households 
is small (7.7), as might be expected. The percentage of single 
women is about the same in this occupation as for all employed 
women. Women who are widowed, divorced or separated, or whose 
husbands are absent for some other reason, are more likely to 
work in private households. Nearly one-fifth of all employed 
women in this marital group are household workers. 


School enrolment. Nearly a million (928,000) girls of between 
14 and 17 years of age were employed in October 1950, and 63 per 
cent. of these were also enrolled in school. 

Thirty per cent. of the employed girl students were classified 
as private household workers, whereas only 8 per cent. of the 
employed girls not attending school worked in private households. 
The importance of this type of work—especially baby sitting— 
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as a source of income for students is apparent. It should also be 
noted that mothers are relying to an increasing extent on school- 
children for the care of their young children. It is, of course, no 
new thing for older children to be given charge over younger 
brothers and sisters ; but the hired baby sitter may have neither 
home experience nor special training in school to qualify her for 
this responsibility. 

In the age group 18-24, which includes most students in univer- 
sities and professional schools, only 8 per cent. of those employed 
were private household workers. Evidently the girls who expect 
to continue as household workers have left school by the time 
they are 18 ; girls who go on with their education after high school 
are better able, on the other hand, to find clerical, sales, and 
professional or technical jobs. 


Job experience. In January 1951 only one in 10 of all women 
household workers had been with her current employer for ten 
years, that is, since the beginning of the second world war ; about 
three in 10 had held their current jobs less than six months. This 
indicates that there is a good deal of shifting about from job to 
job, as openings become available in stores and factories or as the 
bargaining power of individual women changes with experience, 
age, maturity or changing employment conditions. 

Of women with experience in the field of household employ- 
ment during the second world war or later who were not in the 
labour force in March 1951, about one-fifth were married women 
with children under six years of age, and nearly one-fifth were 
65 years of age or over. 


Full-time and part-time workers. Less than half (44.4) of all 
women and girls of 14 years of age and over who worked in private 
households in 1950 held full-time jobs ; and less than three-fifths 
of these were employed for 40 weeks or more during the year. 
Of the part-time workers, an even smaller proportion (about 
two-fifths) had worked for 40 weeks or more. 


Problems Facing the Employer 


In the United States wealthy households constitute only a 
minor fraction of the employment market for domestic workers ; 
most household workers are in moderate-income families where no 
other workers are employed, and frequently, especially in city 
apartments, the services of one worker will be shared by several 
families on a part-time basis. 

In many families the problem of household assistance is a 
two-edged one. First, it is necessary to find a properly qualified 
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person who will accept the job ; and, secondly, it is necessary to 
budget household funds to pay her. With living costs rising, the 
employment of household help may represent a considerable 
financial burden on the family. This is especially true for young 
families not well established financially—the type of family where 
babies and small children are most likely to be found—and for 
families whose earning power is reduced by age or long illness, 
Most difficult, perhaps, is the problem of the one-parent family, 
in which a widow or widower may have to pay a full-time house- 
hold worker to care for the children whom she, or he, must fully 
support. 

There is interest in the United States in amending the Federal 
income-tax law to allow deductions from taxable income for 
necessary expenses of child care in the case of working parents. 
Several Bills have been introduced in Congress during recent years 
to provide such relief for specified groups. Most of the Bills are 
restricted either to widows and widowers in low-income groups 
or to “ women. gainfully employed through necessity to support 
their children ”. No action has been taken by Congress, but the 
movement is gaining strong support from labour unions, women’s 
organisations, teachers and other groups. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS 


Early Efforts 


There is no government-sponsored household employment 
programme in the United States to promote the same kinds of 
labour standards as are found in industry. A number of significant 
experiments, however, have been undertaken at one time or another 
by national women’s organisations and local community groups. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has taken a strong 
interest in the problems of women household workers for many 
years. As early as 1915 the National Board of Y.W.C.A.s formed 
a commission on household employment, which during the four 
years of its existence published four studies dealing with conditions 
in household employment, training, and the obligations of house- 
wives toward domestic workers. The industrial department of 
the Y.W.C.A. in many communities also took an active interest 
in household workers, and held a number of conferences at which 
their problems were considered. 

In 1928 the forerunner of the National Council on Household 
Employment was established at a conference called by the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A.s and interested government agencies. This 
council, composed of employers, specialists in domestic science and 
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other individuals interested in household employment problems, 
acted for a number of years as a centre for the exchange of infor- 
mation on household employment problems, maintained a library, 
co-operated with other organisations working in this field, formu- 
lated standards, and carried on research activities. 

In the early 1930s, during the depression period, 64 local 
Y.W.C.A. groups organised committees on household employment, 
with local civic and social agencies frequently joining in. Training 
projects were undertaken in a large number of communities ; one 
of the strongest was the Philadelphia Institute, set up by the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Philadelphia Board of Education. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League, the National 
Consumers’ League and other national organisations of women 
also considered specific problems of household workers on occa- 
sion. 

The second world war turned the attention of these groups to 
other matters. The local committees disappeared, and in 1942 
the National Council disbanded. Household help was at a 
premium, and the workers could pick and choose the job that 
suited them. 


Community Programmes 


After the war, owing to the continuing shortage of household 
employees, many local committees—representing social and civic 
groups, placement bureaux, and vocational and trade schools, as 
well as employers and employees—were revived, and others were 
newly formed. By the spring of 1946 the Women’s Bureau had 
received information of 29 such community committees, about 
half of them in communities which had had similar committees 
before the war. 

A Conference on Household Employment was called by the 
Bureau at this time and was followed by a study of 19 selected 
cities reported to have active programmes on standards, training 
and placement. In practically all 19 cities visited the same basic 
difficulties were found. Employers were dissatisfied because of 
the continuing shortage of household workers and the inadequacy 
of many of the workers who were available, while employees pro- 
tested against the disadvantages of household work as compared 
with industrial occupations. 

The work of the committees included consideration of standards, 
training, placement and status, but attention was concentrated 
mainly on the formulation of standards for working conditions. 
These standards, however, in turn often affect placement and train- 
ing techniques and aid in the improvement of status. The effec- 
tiveness of the committee approach depended on the organising 
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ability and devotion of volunteer leaders, and the results were 
generally meagre in comparison with the time and energy expended. 

The general community committees took other forms in some 
places, where organisations of household employers were founded 
(as in Chicago) or where the workers formed a union. A domestic 
workers’union has been active for nine years in Washington, D.C. 
This union has a form of agreement which is to be signed by both 
employer and worker. It has registered hundreds of workers, but 
most of them relinquish membership as soon as they find satis- 
factory employment. 

Other methods of improving standards of working conditions 
without resort to legislation (such as the use of formal employment 
contracts) have made little headway in the United States. 


Training Programmes 


The chief method of providing training in household employ- 
ment in the United States is through vocational courses within the 
public school system, which are given with the aid of Federal grants 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. These courses 
are open to residents (adults as well as school-children) and are 
free. The subjects offered depend on the demand. In the year 
ended June 1951 only eight states and the District of Columbia 
reported any courses in household management, although such 
courses have been given in the past in other states, and would be 
given again if enough people requested them. 

The total enrolment in household management courses in the 
year 1950-51 was 1,063 (946 female, 117 male) out of some 3.25 
million students in all vocational courses. Of the 946 females, 
423 were enrolled in all-day classes and were mostly girls of second- 
ary-school age ; 523 were employed women enrolled in extension 
classes, which are held in the evening. 

One school in California has developed courses in household 
specialities—lady’s maid, cook, butler—for adults of 18 or over. 
These courses have attracted a fairly large number of men as well 
as women, with white persons predominating. All other household 
management courses reported in 1951 were given in connection 
with schools for Negroes. Except in two states, where a small 
number of men or boys were enrolled, the students in these courses 
were women and girls. 

Courses in home economics, including cooking, menu planning 
and food buying, sewing, and child care, are given in public second- 
ary schools throughout the United States, but these are designed 
to train girls not for employment in private households but for the 
management of their own homes. 
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From time to time the household employment committees in 
individual communities have attempted to provide training courses 
for household workers. The aim is usually to raise the level of 
competence and to increase the employment opportunities of 
unskilled women. Of the 19 communities with active household 
employment committees, surveyed by the Women’s Bureau in 
1946, only five reported that they offered training courses for 
household workers. These courses were usually free, and gradua- 
tion certificates were granted to women who completed the course. 
In spite of the committees’ efforts at recruiting, however, few 
women had requested the training. The largest number reported 
as enrolled was 22. 

Many institutions for the care of dependent children and the 
training of delinquent girls provide instruction in bedmaking, 
ironing, food preparation, the bathing and feeding of babies, and 
other household duties. However, most girls prefer to train as 
typists or waitresses, and of recent years it has been relatively — 
easy for them to find jobs in offices or restaurants on leaving the 


institution. 
Placement 


The public employment offices set up in every state and most 
cities of the United States, in co-operation with the United States 
Employment Service of the Department of Labor, were created to 
provide placement services for workers in all occupations, including 
private household employment. This service is free for both 
workers and employers. In most offices household employment is 
handled as part of the general placement service ; in New York 
City, however, a separate office is maintained for private household 
workers, and in several other cities there is a household and service 
trades office. 

Many private employment agencies also place workers in 
private households, taking their fee from the employer or from the 
worker as a percentage of her pay for one or more weeks, or from 
both. In addition, employers often insert paid advertisements in 
the newspapers, which may be answered by anyone seeking a job ; 
workers also sometimes insert notices of “situations wanted ”. 
The cost of such advertisements is small, but the results are uncer- 
tain and involve some risk. Nevertheless, the “help wanted ” 
advertisements cannot be disregarded as a placement method, for 
they are accessible to everyone, even the most isolated, and they 
are widely used. 

Voluntary Standards 


The public employment offices have exerted a powerful influ- 
ence toward improving wages and working conditions for household 
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workers. Although without authority to impose standards on 
either workers or employers, the employment service can and does 
counsel persons registering with it as to fair wage rates for workers 
with their training and experience. It can also advise housewives 
in search of domestic help as to recommended standards of pay, 
time off, living quarters, and so forth. For the past several years 
there have been, at least in the larger cities, more families seeking 
help than there are qualified applicants. Since workers are referred 
first to the best jobs for which they are qualified, it usually happens 
that no one applies for jobs where the wages are too low or the 
hours too long. As in other occupations, the weakness of this 
type of voluntary standard is that, when a labour surplus occurs, 
the pressure is great for women in need of work to accept sub- 
standard jobs. 

The education of the public in regard to the responsibilities 
of employers of houseworkers is carried on from time to time by 
the women’s organisations such as the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and through magazines for women. 


Visiting Homemaker Services 


Home aid services, successfully used in some countries, have 
never been widely adopted in the United States ; and more atten- 
tion might well be given to experimenting with this type of service 
as a means of improving the competence and stability of house- 
hold workers. 

The nearest approach to home aid services in this country 
is the visiting homemaker service operated by social agencies in 
a number of cities in order to provide emergency assistance in 
low-income families. Initiated by welfare agencies in two cities 
during the 1920s, this movement was developed during the depres- 
sion period of the 1930s by the Work Projects Administration 
with public funds and proved so useful that many family welfare 
and children’s agencies adopted the plan. When the W.P.A. was 
discontinued in 1942 some of these agencies continued the service, 
and others initiated similar systems later. 

According to the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency, over 70 social agencies in the United States were providing 
homemaker services in 1949. Reports from 58 of these agencies 
indicated that they employed about 280 homemakers as salaried 
staff members. All agencies provide the service free when neces- 
sary; most of them accept fees from families who can afford to pay. 

A survey of 16 agencies with homemaker services was made 
by the Women’s Bureau in the autumn of 1951. These agencies 
were located in 11 cities along the Atlantic Coast and as far west 
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as Chicago; they employed a total of 252 women as visiting 
housekeepers. Many of the women had been with the agency 
for at least 10 years, and most of them were 45 years of age or 
older. Slightly more than half were Negro women—in some 
agencies, especially in southern cities, all were Negro, in others 
all were white, and in some both white and Negro women were 
employed. 

These women are placed by the agency employing them in 
families where there is a temporary need for someone to replace 
the mother. They are paid and supervised by the agency, and 
take over the management of the household, with authority 
second only to that of the father. They take care of the children, 
organise the housework, plan and prepare meals, with a view to 
putting the family on its feet. They have authority to hire a 
woman for cleaning or to send laundry out if necessary. Their 
hours are strictly regulated by the agency, and overnight work 
or overtime is allowed only when it is authorised and paid for. 

The length of time spent on a case averaged about a month. 
One city limited services in maternity cases to two weeks. 

The women employed are generally fond of children, enjoy 
keeping house, and are extremely loyal to their agency. They 
appear to be a very stable and reliable group, seldom sick and never 
absent without explanation. Some of the best workers were 
nearing 70 years of age. Although the pay was no better than 
that of saleswomen in retail stores, and in some cases no better 
than that of general houseworkers, their continuing status as 
staff members of the agency and their status in the household 
gave these women a sense of personal dignity and of satisfaction 
in their work. 

In spite of the general shortage of houseworkers, these agencies 
had not for years had to search for homemakers. If they needed 
someone, one of their staff usually knew a good person to 
recommend. 

The homemaker services surveyed were supported in most 
cases by community chest funds, though in a few instances they 
were supported from public funds. Most of the agencies said 
they would favour an expansion of the service if sufficient funds 
were available, but none of those visited had any definite plans 
for expansion. 

Services of this type have usually been limited to families 
served by family or child welfare agencies. Attempts to set up 
similar services through “ professional ” associations of the workers 
in order to supply skilled workers for employed mothers and others 
who are ready and willing to pay well for competent assistance 
in the home have been abortive. However, if some way could be 
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found to adapt the experience gained through the visiting-home- 
maker services to community needs, the influence might be far- 
reaching. 


LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION 


In general, it can be said that employees in private households 
have less protection through legislation than those in any other 
non-agricultural occupation in the United States. The regulation 
of wages, hours and working conditions, except in inter-state 
industries, falls within the jurisdiction of state governments under 
our Federal system. With a few exceptions, noted below, state 
labour laws either do not apply to workers in private households 
or expressly exclude them from coverage. 

The provisions of the state labour laws which apply to “ domestic 
workers ” may be summarised as follows : 


Maximum hours. 

Washington: A 60-hour week for men and women, except in 
emergencies. 

Alaska: A 60-hour week for women. 


Minimum wage. 


Wisconsin : A schedule of wages and board-and-lodging allowances 
for women and minors, according to size of city. 


Alaska : Minimum wage of $18 a week (6 days, 48 hours) ; 45 cents 
an hour for part-time work. 


Unemployment compensation. 
New York : Payable where four or more private household workers 
work for one employer. 


Wage payment. 
Twelve states and Alaska: Covered implicitly or (California) 
explicitly. 


Workmen’s compensation. 


California : Coverage is compulsory if the worker is employed more 
than 52 hours a week by one employer ; otherwise it is voluntary. 

New York : Coverage is mandatory if the worker is employed by 
one employer for 48 hours a week or longer. This provision 
applies only in the 17 cities with a population of 40,000 or over. 
Nevertheless, in 1948 (the first year in which domestic workers 
were covered) compensation was awarded in 781 cases of injury. 
Of these injuries, 5 were fatal, 5 resulted in total permanent dis- 
ability and 210 in partial permanent disability ; the remainder 
were cases of temporary disability. 
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Connecticut, New Jersey, Vermont : Coverage is elective ; employers 
not electing to come under the Act have no defence under 
common law if sued by an injured employee. 

Thirty-four states : Coverage is voluntary ; employers not deciding 
to come under the Act retain defence under common law. 
Nine states and the District of Columbia: Domestic workers are 

excluded from coverage. 


Federal Legislation 


As the national Government has power to regulate employment 
only when inter-state commerce or government contracts are 
involved, Federal wage and hour laws do not apply to domestic 
workers. Social security legislation, on the other hand, can be 
extended to any group, workers or non-workers, in all states that 
meet the standards laid down for Federal grants. 

Thus, old-age assistance, aid for dependent children and general 
public assistance have been availabie for household workers on the 
same terms as for other residents in most states since the later 
1930s. The allowances are small—not enough to live on—but for 
persons of 65 and over and for widows with children under 16 the 
money so received may make it possible for them to maintain their 
own homes or to live with relatives. 

Old-age and survivors’ benefits, on the other hand, are paid 
only to workers in specified categories and their families or sur- 
vivors, in cases where both workers and employers have made the 
specified contributions to the fund for the required length of time. 
The extension of this system to household workers, long urged by 
the Women’s Bureau, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and other interested organisations, is now in progress. In 1950 
the Social Security Act was amended to bring in several additional 
occupation groups including domestic workers, to liberalise the 
benefits, and to make it easier for older workers to qualify. This 
is probably the most important single step to improve the status 
of household workers through legislation that has ever been made 
in the United States. 

The Government estimates that the number of household 
workers meeting the requirements for coverage is over a million. 
During 1951, the first year in which household workers were eli- 
gible, social security taxes were paid for nearly 700,000 of them. 
To obtain coverage for a calendar quarter, a household worker 
must be employed on at least 24 days or part days in the calendar 
quarter by one employer, and receive cash wages of $50 or more 
from that employer. To qualify for benefits a household worker 
must have a minimum of six quarters of coverage, with coverage 
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for at least half of the quarters elapsing between 1 January 1951 
and her sixty-fifth birthday. 

The old-age benefits range from $20 to $80 a month, depending 
on the individual’s average monthly earnings ; family benefits for 
a worker who supports a husband or a wife over 65 or children 
under 18 may run up to a maximum of $150 a month. If the 
worker dies, survivors’ benefits are paid to the dependent husband 
(or wife) and dependent children under 18; and a death benefit 
equal to three monthly payments is paid to help with burial 
expenses. 

A worker of 75 years of age or over may earn any amount and 
still receive the benefits. Persons between 65 and 75 may earn a 
limited amount (an Act of 1952 increases the limit from $50 to 
$75 a month with effect from 1 September 1952) without deduction 
from the benefits. 


PROBLEMS CALLING FOR SOLUTION 


At present there are families in the United States that are 
handicapped by lack of competent household help, and the problem 
is becoming increasingly serious. Among the most serious situa- 
tions are those of families where one parent is obliged to cope both 
with family support and with the care of young children, and those 
of families with invalids or old persons needing more care than the 
housewife can give. There is evidence that there is a need to 
increase the supply of household workers and to give employers 
some reliable means of assessing the competence and training of 
the houseworkers they employ. The central problem is how to 
make the occupation of household worker attractive to more 
people. As I see it, this is a problem of status even more than a 
problem of wages. As a group, household workers take little pride 
in their occupation, enforce among themselves no standards as to 
qualifications or performance, hold no annual conventions, and 
publish no trade journals. The household workers need leaders 
from their own ranks to awaken them to group consciousness, 
build morale and develop standards within the occupation. They 
need someone to do for them what Florence Nightingale did for 
the profession of nursing. In the United States, occupation after 
occupation has performed the feat of transforming a mass of com- 
peting individuals, often working with a sense of grievance and 
exploitation, into an organised body with recognised leaders, a 
roster of recognised members, and channels of communication both 
internal and external. Some have done it through labour organi- 

sations, some through professional associations. I hope to see the 
day when household workers will come together in an organisation, 
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and elect delegates and take a conscious pride in their skilled 
specialities, just as the members of many other occupations do 
today. 

Meanwhile, the United States today offers a considerable variety 
of immediate possibilities for improving the status of domestic 
workers: through education of employers; through the use of 
employment contracts ; through orderly training, both in basic 
household duties and in specialities ; through the development of 
tests for proficiency in household skills ; through the certification 
of well-trained workers ; and if necessary through legislation. 

More positive efforts can and certainly should be made to offer 
practical and attractive training courses, and to utilise trained 
workers to the best advantage. 

In the United States, employment contracts are chiefly the 
instrument of collective bargaining between labour unions and 
employer associations. They come into wide use only where 
strong unions have grown up. 

Legislation, as we have seen, is already used to a certain extent 
in a few states for the protection of household workers and the 
establishment of standards of pay and working conditions. Espe- 
cially in the field of social insurance legislation, much more could 
be done to improve the status of this large group of disadvantaged 
workers. It is hoped that the recent extension of old-age insurance 
to household workers may prove to be the opening wedge. 

It is clear that the non-existence of any nationally recognised 
standards in the employer-employee relationship is a key factor 
in the situation. It underlies the reluctance of many girls to enter 
training for this type of work. It undermines the confidence of 
housewives in the competence of the workers they might hire. It 
has prevented the public from becoming aware of the wide gap 
between the number of well-trained houseworkers available and 
the number of persons seeking their services. It encourages the 
indifference of the public to the social maladjustments that result. 

The household employment problem is universal, or nearly so, 
in this day of highly organised and industrialised living. Some 
countries have advanced much further than the United States in 
finding satisfactory solutions and putting them into effect, but 
before solutions appropriate to national conditions can be deter- 
mined, there must be a rethinking and a re-evaluation of what 
competent household service means to family life and national 
well-being. On this process, international thought and international 
communication have an important bearing, especially in the 
formulation of essential standards. 











Audio-Visual Aids 
and Vocational Training 


by 
Henry Nozet 


Nowadays the enlightened industrialist 1s paying more and more 
attention to the human and labour problems that may arise inside his 
factory. One of the most important and complex of these problems is 
the need to train workers so that they may become highly skilled, 
take an interest in their work, and be capable of continually improv- 
ing their qualifications. This article shows how certain media of 
mass communication, known as “ audio-visual aids”, may help 
to solve these varied problems of vocational training. The author’, 
who has specialised in the use of audio-visual techniques, analyses 
these aids to training and explains how they may be applied in 
general and specialised vocational education and as a means of 
informing the workers. 


T will no doubt be useful, before launching out into an explanation 

of the practical uses and application of audio-visual aids in 
vocational training, first to explain briefly what they are and to 
give a short list of them, and secondly to recall the fundamental 
problems that arise in the training of apprentices and adult workers. 
A knowledge of the difficulties encountered by instructors in 
the course of their work brings out the value of modern audio-visual 
techniques, their potential use in arousing and maintaining the 
interest of an apprentice, and the way in which they facilitate the 
instructor’s task in explaining a point and reduce the effort of 
memorising on the part of the trainees. It also brings out the 
general value of these aids for broadening the workers’ knowledge 
in the cultural, social and occupational fields, and the influence 
the aids may have on the general psychological evolution of the 
workers. 





1Mr. Nozet is on the staff of the Ecole normale supérieure de Saint-Cloud, 
which trains staff for teachers’ training colleges. 
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DEFINITION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO TRAINING 


The best definition that can be given of audio-visual aids is that 
they are the equipment made available to the teacher or lecturer 
in order that he may elucidate his statements through two-dimen- 
sional illustrations of the subject matter, the illustrations being 
such as to permit of detailed collective observation. The aids may 
be visual or auditory, or they may have both features. 


Strictly visual aids include the following : 

(1) Printed illustrations—posters, mural pictures, pamphlets, 
photographs or diagrams of varying dimensions, maps, graphs, etc. 

(2) Illustrations provided by fixed projection." 

(3) Motion pictures (in this case silent motion-films are used ; 
the best size for educational purposes is 16 mm.). 


Purely auditory aids include the wireless, with its general 
programmes and educational programmes ; gramophone records, 
which are, however, little used ; and modern methods of recording 
and reproducing sound by means of various types of magnetic tape 
and wire recorders, the use of which is becoming more and more 


widespread. 


The aids that really deserve the dual qualification “ audio- 
visual ” are : 

(1) Sound film-strips, which are identical with the strips 
mentioned above but are accompanied by a commentary on a 
gramophone record, the playing of which is synchronised with the 
presentation of the various items that are the subject of the film- 
strip. 

(2) Sound films, which take the form of documentary films 
intended for a wide public or of instructional or technical films 
intended for a specialised audience. 

(3) Television, which, like the wireless, may transmit educa- 
tional broadcasts. 


1The following observations may be made in regard to this type of 
illustration: (a) any thin pret yc object of suitable dimensions 
may have its ere ee reprodu on a screen by opaque projection ; 
(b) transparent objects of standard dimensions (8.5 x 10 cm. or 5 x 5 cm., for 
instance) that have been photographed or drawn on a transparent mount 
may have their appearance reproduced by diascopic projection; (c) use 
may also be made of film-strips of varying len made with standard 
35 mm. film and showing a series of items that are arranged in logical 
order and give a clear picture of the whole subject; the film-strip is 
altogether different from the microfilm, which is a useful means of keeping 
documents on record but is of no use for educational purposes. 
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The most important fact that emerges from this enumeration 
is that there are a large variety of audio-visual aids. It may well 
be imagined that they can be used for a multitude of widely dif- 
ferent purposes. It must be remembered that they are “aids ”, 
not “methods”. These devices are cultural tools that are used 
in certain circumstances ; they do not in themselves constitute 
information systems or teaching methods, and it is only in speaking 
of uses to which these tools can be put that the question of “ mode of 
use” arises. 


PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Modern vocational training, like all forms of education, is no 
longer confined to only one period in the life of an apprentice or 
manual worker ; it is, on the contrary, a continuous process that 
makes the specialist, whatever his occupational status, adapt 
himself regularly to new methods of work. It is worth making 
a brief survey of the different aspects of such training in relation 
to the various categories of staff in a factory. 

As far as the apprentice is concerned, it is necessary to (a) 
complete his general education ; (6) teach him his trade (acquisi- 
tion of technical and manual skills) ; and (c) prepare him for man- 
hood by teaching him his civic duties and by giving him instruction 
on social questions and access to a certain level of general education, 

Once the apprentice has become a worker, it is necessary to 
(a) integrate him into the life of his factory; (b) adapt him, in 
some cases, to new tasks resulting from the conversion of a factory 
or simply from the introduction of new working methods; (c) 
assist him in passing through the various grades in his occupation ; 
and (d) continue to improve his general education. 

In the case of the supervisory staff, it is necessary to (a) keep 
them informed of current technical developments ; and (0) help 
them to solve problems concerning their relations with the workers. 

Although this list is far from complete, it enables a distinction 
to be drawn between the following three main categories of 
problems in the field of vocational training that may to a great 
extent be solved by audio-visual aids: (a) teaching problems as 
such ; (6) information problems; and (c) psychological adjust- 
ment problems. 


VALUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
General Education of Apprentices 


A distinction should be made between problems of general 
education and problems of specialised education. As a rule general 
education is given to apprentices only, and it is to this category 
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that the following section is confined. In this case audio-visual 
aids have a triple role: 


(1) They are suitable for awakening the interest of the audience. 

(2) They may clarify the explanation of certain concepts or of 
certain evolutionary processes. 

(3) They ensure that the knowledge acquired will be better 
retained. 


(1) It is well known that an apprentice tends to concentrate 
his efforts on the study of questions directly connected with the 
practice of his trade, and neglects all the subjects bordering on this 
narrow field. The future fitter, for instance, regards everything not 
directly related to the handling of the tools that will be his or 
the operating of the machinery that will be under his control 
as being irrelevant and quite superfluous. He must certainly be 
made to change his attitude—but how? An attempt might be 
made, no doubt, to have a talk with him and persuade him of the 
importance of mathematics and physics for the satisfactory execu- 
tion of the various tasks that will be entrusted to him in the future. 
But there is little likelihood that such exhortations will secure the 
desired result. They constitute what is known as an “ extrinsic 
stimulus ”, and modern educationalists have demonstrated what 
poor results are derived from such stimuli. On the other hand an 
attempt might be made to give him a direct interest in the subject 
by trying to present it in the liveliest possible manner. Yet however 
eloquent a lecturer may be, his style at the best of times is bound 
to be rather dry. By a fresh approach, however, through the use of, 
for instance, the cinema—which has such an influence on young 
people and is so well accepted by them—the apprentice’s attention 
can certainly be won. Certain points must be made, however, in 
this connection. 

First of all, it should be made quite clear that the use of a film- 
strip or film should not reduce the lecture to a mere showing of 
the film. The instructor’s purpose in showing a film is quite differ- 
ent. The young person’s interest is aroused by providing him in 
swift succession with a number of indirect contacts with the subject 
he is to study ; obviously this constitutes only one phase, certainly 
the shortest phase, of the course of study. The lecturer must make 
the most of the initial success he has achieved through the film, by 
supplementing the knowledge already acquired, making it into a 
coherent whole and giving any additional explanations that may be 
called for. As a rule this second stage lasts much longer than the 
initial stage of catching the apprentice’s attention. It is imperative 
that the lecturer should not forget one important fact, namely, 

5 
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that the favourable attitude of the apprentice has been obtained 
by means of a system of imparting information which corresponds 
perfectly to his intellectual level and which is, above all, capable 
of persuading him. Precautions must consequently be taken to 
ensure that this initial experience is not forgotten ; constant refer- 
ence should be made to it so as to avoid too sudden a transition 
between the excellent start given to the course and the inevitably 
duller conclusion. Moreover, as is indicated further on, the 
consecutive use of several different types of audio-visual aids 
makes the end of the course less of an anti-climax. 


(2) The explanation stage provides a natural transition from 
the stage of awakening the apprentice’s attention, and it is at 
this second stage that audio-visual aids have proved most useful. 
The study of any process includes at least two phases, observation 
and interpretation. It is worth examining the part played by 
these new aids to instruction in a specific case, for example that of 
apprentices in an aircraft factory who are required to obtain an 
exact knowledge of air resistance. 

A study of this resistance at low speeds may easily be made 
by experiments. At high or very high speeds, on the other hand, 
experimental difficulties will be considerable, and it is not certain 
that the teacher will have sufficiently powerful blowing apparatus 
to conduct this study. Experiments can, however, be made in 
a large laboratory. If these are filmed, less well equipped schools 
will be given an opportunity to witness the same experiments. 
This method ensures more extensive observation and a detailed 
analysis of the subject as a whole. The film is even more useful 
when observations have to be interpreted. Abstract language 
about air molecules may not be within the reach of all apprentices. 
To represent these molecules by symbols, on the other hand, and 
show the apprentices the movements of air molecules by means of 
animated diagrams, will certainly make the subject less abstract 
and thus more intelligible. Moreover, there are many methods 
of depicting on a screen the air flow or the pressures exercised on 
any part of a moving body, and it is possible to pass without 
interruption, with the help of various representational methods, 
from this stage of photographic observation to the observation of a 
symbolic illustration of the same air currents containing diagram- 
matic molecules. 

Thus the immense possibilities of still and moving photo- 
graphy for analytical purposes make it possible to present to a large 
audience experiments that are clear and consequently easy to 
interpret. During a lecture it is inevitable that a number of 
pupils, whose attention has been aroused by the teacher at the 
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beginning of the lesson, completely lose the thread and lose interest 
in the remainder of the explanations because they have not under- 
stood some of the teacher’s remarks. Thanks to audio-visual aids 
this unfortunate possibility is avoided, and the class remains a 
homogeneous group throughout the study of the subject. It must 
be emphasised that in the course of instruction a considerable 
amount of time is gained if everyone progresses at the same 
pace: the teacher who has to make sure at every turn that his 
explanations have been understood by the whole class is often 
obliged to begin all over again several times on account of those 
of his pupils who have been unable to follow him. This repeti- 
tion is to a large extent done away with when the whole class 
remains homogeneous, and thus the study of the subject may 
be advanced to the benefit of all. The many reports on the 
use of audio-visual aids in industry emphasise how much time has 
been gained as a result of their use. This gain in time is nearly 
always due to the fact that the use of audio-visual aids ensures that 
none of the trainees is left behind. 


(3) There seems to be no point in dwelling on the memorising 
stage, since satisfactory retention of the knowledge acquired 
depends on the results obtained at the two preceding stages: 
any subject that has really interested the apprentice and of which 


he has understood the various aspects will be remembered by 
him. It need only be added that the memory of children and 
young people is often of the visual type, and that any illustrations 
that can be provided in support of the subject matter of a lecture 
will make a much deeper impression on their minds than will 
any oral explanations. In connection with oral explanations, 
however, due attention must be paid in a sound film to the com- 
mentary or dialogue, which, coming from a strange voice, is often 
remembered very easily by the audience. The novelty or, more 
precisely, originality in the wide sense, of the comprehensive 
sensory experience afforded by audio-visual aids is, therefore, of 
particular importance at the memorising stage. 


Specialised Training of Adults 


Specialised training is essentially technical training, gener- 
ally given to adult workers, and on that account gives rise to 
other problems. It is an established fact that adults cannot be taught 
in the same way as children. Nothing is more unpleasant for an 
adult than the impression of having to sit down once again on a 
school bench which he thought he had left for good. This impression 
must consequently be removed at all costs by presenting the infor- 
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mation to him in a new light to which he had not been accustomed 
hitherto. The ex cathedra lesson having been ruled out, there 
remains the possibility of discussion groups, the discussions being 
based on illustrations that are easily accessible to all and should 
always be visual. 

Moreover, many adults suffer from a certain feeling of inferi- 
ority when confronted with any intellectual work. It is therefore 
all the more necessary to present subjects to them in a way that 
can easily be understood, particularly at the beginning of a course 
of lectures. An adult who can thus overcome initial difficulties 
of understanding very quickly gains confidence in himself, and is 
better equipped to face up to future difficulties. Any premature 
failure, on the other hand, is quick to discourage him and to make 
him give up his efforts. These psychological factors prove once again 
the importance of means of communication likely to break with 
the traditional routine of the classroom and to present the informa- 
tion in such a way that it can be grasped by the majority of the 
audience. Young persons and adults are often regular cinema- 
goers, and they understand perfectly the subtleties of cine- 
matographic language. On the other hand, they have become 
unaccustomed to reading, and it is often beyond them to under- 
stand a written text. This fact must be borne in mind by their 
instructors. 

Technical training is based on detailed observations: for 
instance, on the examination of machinery at a standstill and 
machinery in use. It is, of course, possible for a small group to 
observe directly a machine that is not in motion, although very 
often only the external features of the machinery are visible. In the 
case of a large group of people, the difficulties increase very quickly. 
Moreover, how is it possible, under this system of direct observation, 
to ensure that the attention of the apprentice is concentrated 
on the single part that should be studied at a particular moment ? 
A machine is a complex whole, and isolation of the details is not 
easy to arrange. The detail in question may also be quite inacces- 
sible : how, for instance, can the instructor point out the direction 
followed by the connecting wires in the coil of a dynamo? It is 
therefore necessary in such a case to— 


(a) magnify particular objects in such a way that every member 
of a large group may observe them at the same time ; 


(6) find a way of singling out the appropriate detail in a 
complicated whole ; and 


(c) make a diagram of a real structure in such a way that it may 
be the subject of detailed observation. 
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It is obvious that the very simple fixed projection provides 
the answer to the following problems : 


(1) In metallography, for instance, a microstructure that can 
be observed by only three or four persons at a time under a micro- 
scope may be photographed on a transparent slide and projected 
in whatever dimension is required. 


(2) By means of suitable masks, only the interesting part of a 
complex structure need be photographed, and only this part will 
then be projected on the screen. 


(3) Diagrams, although a simplification of reality, are often 
very complex in themselves. Very few teachers are capable of 
drawing them clearly on a blackboard. On the other hand, this 
task may be entrusted to a skilled draughtsman whose work, duly 
photographed, will appear on the screen above the blackboard. 
This projection may be carried out in a lighted room. All the possi- 
bilities offered by mechanical drawing—hatching, shading, con- 
ventional signs, etc.—may be used. The projected diagram will be 
of such a size that the whole class may observe it under the best 
possible conditions. A similar result may be obtained with large- 
scale mural pictures, which serve the same purpose, with the added 
possibility of remaining hanging on the walls of the demonstration 
room and being constantly before the eyes of the worker. As a rule, 


however, these pictures are much more costly than fixed projection. 
Their regular use is not essential, except when it is desirable to 
impose a certain point of view or attitude on a social group; in 
such a case they are psychologically irreplaceable, as will be 
pointed out below. 


For general teaching purposes, for which as a rule much illus- 
trative material is required, these pictures would be much too 
costly ; slides, which are much cheaper, should be used instead. 
On the other hand, many commercial companies manufacturing 
all sorts of machinery produce such pictures, and as a rule they are 
very well done. In this case, the fact that they cost nothing, 
together with the above-mentioned advantages, is an argument in 
favour of making full use of them. It often happens that very 
similar purposes can be served by two or more audio-visual aids ; 
the choice between them then depends on purely material considera- 
tions—the cost and the facilities for use. 

The most important part of the study of machinery, however, 
is often the study of its dynamics. It will suffice to recall here all 
the possibilities offered by the cinematograph when used to give 
an effect of accelerated motion, and even more when used to give 
an effect of slow or ultra-slow motion (films shot with high-speed 
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cameras). The movement of one part of a machine is often the 
result of several simpler elementary movements, which are in the 
normal course of events impossible to observe. After having covered 
the whole of the machinery in slow motion, however, the film makes 
it possible to pursue the analysis still further by isolating each of the 
elementary movements, which may then be observed, for instance, 
by means of animated diagrams. In all machinery, the movements 
of various parts are synchronised. This is a characteristic which 
is difficult to note by means of direct observation, and here again 
the film renders considerable services: even if the synchronised 
parts are far from one another, they may be observed simulta- 
neously by the worker, for example by superimposing one part on 
another. Moreover, between two synchronised movements there 
may be variable phase-displacements that are still more difficult 
to observe. Slow motion makes it possible to understand these 
further complications. In this branch of vocational training, 
therefore, audio-visual aids, which facilitate more extensive and 
more detailed observation than is possible by direct means, are 
invaluable. It is essential, however, that these documentary films 
should be on the specific subject for which they are required : 
to make a film on how to operate an automatic lathe is all very 
well, but for a worker who will be required to operate a lathe of 
a certain type, manufactured by a certain firm, it would be of 
much greater benefit to see a film showing a lathe of that type. 

At first sight it may seem that training in occupational move- 
ments is a field in which direct demonstration, carried out by a 
competent instructor, is the only possible method. This may not 
always be the case, however: mention may be made of certain 
experiments which show that, in this case also, audio-visual aids 
have an important part to play. The extensive use made of these 
aids by the United States army during the last war is already well 
known. Charles Hoban, in his book, Movies that Teach, gives an 
account of the following experiment : two companies of engineers 
were asked to assemble a radio receiving set from standard parts. 
One of the companies, in preparation for this work, had attended 
a course of lectures, accompanied by demonstrations carried out 
by the instructor. The others had been to see motion pictures 
dealing with the same subject. The experiment proved that the 
company that had seen the film obtained the better results and 
completed its work more quickly. 

Another experiment is even more significant. It is concerned 
with the training of groups of workers to bore certain parts of 
machinery on automatic lathes to the requisite degree of accuracy. 
The training period lasted six full weeks. The training of one of 
the groups was based on direct demonstration. The second group, 
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on the other hand, were shown films on the subject, supplemented 
by a smaller amount of demonstration. The results, checked by 
statistical methods, were as follows: 


(a) the second group completed its work in less time than the 
first ; 


(b) the results obtained by the various members of the second 
group were more nearly uniform (a similar result has been pointed 
out in connection with general education) ; 


(c) the proportion of parts rejected (for being outside the 
specified margins) was smaller in the case of the second group; and 


(d) the workers in the second group had acquired a much more 
thorough knowledge of how to operate the machinery that would 
be under their control. 


These experiments seem absolutely conclusive and not open to 
question. This is not to say that direct demonstration should be 
dispensed with, nor to deny its educational value. For example, in 
the case of the experiment just described, direct demonstration 
was used in the case of the second group. The limitations of direct 
demonstration must be realised, however, and the utility of motion 
pictures for overcoming those limitations must be understood. 
Here again the traditional method is fully effective only when it 
is used before a small group of workers ; for large-scale training it 
cannot be used, and the film becomes irreplaceable. Moreover, 
owing to the fact that it is difficult to follow a demonstration from 
behind the person who is making it, workers are often placed 
opposite where they would be when themselves operating the 
machinery in question. Experiments have proved that this creates 
an added difficulty from the point of view of understanding. 
The film, on the other hand, allows each worker to view the 
demonstration as though he himself were in the demonstrator’s 
position. 

Of course, the film has its limitations also. In the first place, 
if a particular movement (for example, the way of holding and 
handling a file in the case of a fitter) is to be not only understood 
but really assimilated by the apprentice, it is necessary that the 
movement should be repeated before his eyes several times, and as 
a rule a film does not provide indefinite repetition. The problem 
has been solved, however, by means of special types of film in 
which a short sequence of shots comprising a study of the move- 
ment, and lasting about a minute or even less, is projected without 
interruption a great number of times ; the beginning and the end 
of the study are joined together beforehand so that the film is con- 
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tinuous. Such films also exist for the study of typing and of the 
handling of calculating machines. They may be shown while the 
worker is himself operating his machine, and thus are constantly 
available for reference. On the other hand, the film does not allow 
for correction of individual faults, and for this reason it must 
necessarily be supplemented by direct demonstration, during which 
the instructor may go round to each apprentice in order to study 
his movements and correct them where necessary. 

It is to be emphasised that in modern industrial processes it is 
becoming more and more usual for workers to operate in teams 
(on the assembly line, for instance), and that it is essential that the 
movements of the various members of the team should be perfectly 
co-ordinated. A. Lumsdaine’s experiments have shown the con- 
siderable value of films in obtaining this co-ordination. Two 
factors come into play in this case. First of all there is a question 
of motion study which is similar to that of synchronisation in 
machinery ; mention has already been made above of how this 
synchronisation can be analysed by means of films. Secondly, 
there is the psychological factor, the promotion of team spirit ; 
the part to be played by the cinema in this field—a part that is 
already well known—will be described below. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND THE INFORMATION 
OF FACTORY PERSONNEL 


Although information cannot logically be considered as forming 
a part of vocational training in the narrow sense of the term, some 
day it will really be regarded as such; even now it is becoming 
increasingly widely accepted as a part of vocational training. In 
modern industry a worker is not only the skilled operator of a 
complicated machine ; he is also an active member of the miniature 
society of the factory. He should also be an enlightened and 
cultured citizen of a larger community—the town in which he lives. 
Comprehensive vocational training should accordingly include 
educational activities outside the framework of mere technical 
preparation for the practice of a specific trade. These new educa- 
tional activities come within the sphere of information and not of 
instruction. In order to clarify the part played by audio-visual 
aids in this connection, it is worth taking a few typical cases relating 
to different problems. It will be noted that these aids, which, as 
has been pointed out above, belong to the general category of 
media of mass communication, are, a priori, perfectly suited to 
such tasks. A distinction will be made between works infor- 
mation, social awareness and general knowledge. 
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Works Information 


The following is a standard case of works information : a new 
worker arrives in a factory about which he knows practically 
nothing. If he is left to himself, he will probably make the acquain- 
tance of a few fellow workers in his workshop, or possibly only of 
the members of his own team. The factory will seem to him to be 
a vast anonymous organisation, and there will be no reason for 
him to take an interest in the activities of that organisation. On 
the other hand it would be difficult, and would take a long time, 
to conduct him on a tour of all the departments of the factory 
in such a way as to make him personally familiar with all the 
work that is done in the various workshops and research depart- 
ments. The showing of a film that has been made in the factory 
itself and enables the new employee to get to know all the work- 
shops may, however, be a more than adequate substitute for a 
conducted tour. If the film is a strictly objective account of the 
operation of the factory it will be purely informative, but in fact 
many companies that have had such films made have tried to 
bring out how well their factories are run. They have wished the 
worker to feel proud of belonging to their firm, and in such 
cases, therefore, the problem of psychological adjustment already 
arises. 

At a still more strictly occupational level, the worker has a 
right to know how the rough-turned part he is finishing has come 
into his hands and, in particular, why he is obliged to keep to 
particular limits or margins of accuracy. Here again, a documen- 
tary film, which has all the possibilities. mentioned earlier with 
respect to teaching problems, may be used instead of a conducted 
tour. When all is said and done, a factory is a living thing, and 
consequently one that grows and changes. The workers should be 
kept informed of this development and of the results obtained. 
A lecture, illustrated by graphs or slides, may serve as a point of 
departure for discussion, and visual evidence will often be most 
valuable for the purpose of supporting or refuting any arguments 
put forward. The presentation of new working methods or machin- 
ery to technicians and supervisors is also a matter of information. 
It is unnecessary to give a didactic form to the knowledge imparted 
to those who are capable of grasping quickly the advantages and 
disadvantages of a certain process. It is easy to imagine all the 
possibilities offered by slides, for instance, in presenting a report 
on the research activities of one department that will be called 
upon to work in co-ordination with another. 
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Social Awareness 


The purpose of giving information regarding social questions 
is to keep the apprentice, the worker and the foreman up to date 
with the problems of the various groups that constitute the factory 
personnel. The functioning and the role of the trade union, for 
example, may be clearly indicated by means of illustrations, usually 
in the form of slides, shown to a group of apprentices. As has 
already been pointed out, this helps to brighten a lecture, and 
a logical system of symbolic illustrations is not only easily un- 
derstood by the onlookers but often gives rise to fruitful discus- 
sions. For instance, the defects in the structure of an insti- 
tution—of the trade union with its various committees, to keep 
to the same example—are much more evident when this structure 
is explained by means of illustrations rather than verbally, since 
the attention of members of the audience may be focused on the 
whole of the problem instead of having to depend upon sometimes 
faulty memories. 

This argument also applies if the structure in question has 
advantages over another that might come to mind. In these 
circumstances it is certain that a stout defender or a stubborn 
opponent will quickly liven up the discussion on the basis of what 
they have seen in the illustrations. The factory itself also has 
certain social responsibilities, of which the worker is often unaware. 
For instance, it has to provide care for injured workmen, day nur- 
series, etc. The worker is often reticent about asking questions 
relating to these facilities. It is possible, however, to give him 
complete information by means of photographs or films. 


General Knowledge 


With regard to general knowledge (or general education to be 
more precise) it is sufficient to point out how powerful audio-visual 
aids are when employed as modern cultural tools. Whatever the 
branch of science, literature or art covered by a lecture, there is 
always some audio-visual aid that has a distinct possibility of 
making the presentation of the subject considerably more easy. 
At present there are many easily obtainable documentary films 
of a scientific and geographical nature. Colour photographs are 
very valuable in the field of art history. In the field of general 
knowledge, however, as in all the fields so far dealt with in this 
article, the lecturer should not confine himself to showing com- 
mercial productions. With regard to fixed projections, for instance, 
much material (epidiascopic slides and film-strips) may very easily 
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and simply be prepared by the user himself. The store of illus- 
trations available through fixed projections is practically inex- 
haustible. Moreover, in this way the lecturer may obtain illus- 
trations that are excellently suited to the intellectual level of 
his audience and that fit perfectly within the framework of the 
lecture he intends to deliver. 


UsE oF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 


The problems involved in the use of audio-visual aids for 
psychological adjustment are very often no more than natural 
extensions of information problems. In fact, as the result of the 
objective presentation of information on a strictly vocational 
subject, the worker is often led to change either his mental attitude 
or his physical actions in order to adapt himself to the new state of 
affairs which has been presented to him. He may accept thesechanges . 
by himself ; but in most cases they must be impressed upon him, 
though only after he has understood the definite advantages of 
the changes requested. It is this requirement which is at the 
root of the various problems of psychological adjustment. 

In some simple cases, what is desired is merely to create a 
favourable attitude where formerly there was only indifference 
or complete ignorance. This is true of works safety campaigns. 
The worker is often negligent. If accident causes are clearly 
explained to him, little more will be needed to persuade him to 
take certain elementary precautions at all times in the course of 
his work. All in all, objective information plays a major part in 
such a campaign, and consequently various types of printed matter 
or film-strips are quite adequate for demonstration purposes. 
In other cases, however, it may be necessary to bring about a 
complete change in the workers’ initial attitude and to make 
them adopt a totally different outlook. The following is a typical 
example: ill-informed workers or workers who have been led 
astray by a certain type of propaganda have often thought that 
increased production meant an increased work load involving 
fatigue and coercion and consequently no material benefits for 
themselves, whereas they should have been made to understand 
that an increase in production is, on the contrary, the basis for 
improving their living conditions. It is obvious that particularly 
effective methods of persuasion are needed to bring about such a 
change of attitude. 

The sound film, with its technique and rhythm, is one of 
the few things likely to have such a strong influence on the viewer. 
To obtain good results, however, such a film must be made 
according to certain elementary rules: 
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(1) Although it may be aimed at focusing special attention 
on a particular part of the organisation, the whole film should 
be strictly objective, since if the verisimilitude of any part could 
be doubted, all the persuasive value of the film would be destroyed 
(and among the audience there are always bound to be keenly 
dissenting elements on the look-out for such defects). 


(2) The film should be directed at the audience to which it 
is being shown, and the action should take place in an environment 
with which the audience is familiar. This problem, which is a 
particularly important one, has frequently not been given sufficient 
attention in the past. The essence of the persuasive power of 
the film lies in the opportunity afforded the members of the 
audience of mentally identifying themselves with the pro- 
tagonist. If this is to be possible, however, it is essential that 
the characters in the film should not differ too much from the 
audience. For instance, it would be difficult for a French worker 
who is in -the habit of working without gloves or with his hair 
untidy to identify himself with an American worker dressed in an 
altogether different way and operating a machine that is unknown 
to him. It is more than likely, in fact, that such a film, intended 
to foster a new attitude, might leave a French worker totally 
unmoved and would therefore be a waste of time. On the other 
hand, the same film, made in the country of origin of the viewer, 
with actors dressed in familiar clothes, would have a strong 
influence on his behaviour. 


The psychological approach will naturally vary according to 
the case. While it is often advantageous to batter down psycho- 
logical resistance by means of a well-chosen film followed by a 
discussion led by some competent person, it is often necessary to 
extend this action beyond the initial attack. It has already been 
pointed out that an apt poster, in which all the resources of 
designing have been used to bring out the guiding principle, may 
fulfil this function. It is not necessary to say more on this subject, 
since such posters have been used in workshops for a long time 
already. It should be noted, however, that the persuasive value 
of a printed illustration that is always before the eyes of the worker 
very soon decreases, for the worker becomes accustomed to it: 
after a a certain time, the poster becomes part of the worker’s 
normal surroundings and he no longer pays any attention to it. 
The remedy is exceedingly simple : from time to time the poster 
should be removed and replaced by another, which, while defend- 
ing the same principle, will present it differently and consequently 
attract the worker’s attention once more. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This brief survey gives an indication of the considerable part 
played by audio-visual aids in the various fields of vocational train- 
ing ; but it must be explained that the good results described above 
are not obtained automatically on all occasions. It was pointed 
out at the beginning of this article that the word “ aids ” was used 
in the sense of means or additional facilities put at the disposal of 
the lecturer to assist him in attaining the desired result. It is 
obvious that the general effectiveness of audio-visual aids depends 
on the good or bad use made of them by the teacher. At present, 
and on the basis of considerable experience in various industries, 
it is possible to state and discuss certain principles for their use, 
which, if they are applied, will ensure that the best possible results 
are obtained. It has not, however, been possible, within the 
narrow framework of this article on audio-visual aids, to inves- 
tigate these problems involved in their use. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions 
in the Diamond-Cutting Industry 
by 


R. VIALA 
International Labour Office 


The receipt by the International Labour Office of a number of requests 
for information on the conditions of diamond-workers has drawn attention 
to an industry with special economic and technical characteristics and 
certain problems of international interest. In view of their present urgency 
and thetr repercussions on the workers in the industry, the Office felt that 
these problems should ai least form the subject of a preliminary study. 
This study, based on material for the most part obtained by direct inquiries 
at a few important diamond-cutting centres, appears below. 


Labour conditions in any industry are to a great extent determined 
by the characteristics of the industry as well as by its current situation. 
This is particularly true of the diamond-cutting industry, which is one 
of the most distinctive of all ; consequently, any study of the conditions 
of workers employed in the cutting of diamonds, if it is to be reliable 
and objective, must start by examining the economic factors in the 
growth of the industry, and its structure and methods. 

It is not possible, however, within the limits of an article, to describe 
in detail the organisation, structure and technical processes of the 
diamond-cutting industry without devoting more space to a secondary 
topic than to the principal topic. The main subject of labour conditions 
can in any case only be dealt with in a general way, in view of the number 
and variety of questions involved. 

The present article will therefore be first and foremost a general 
survey and a broad description of the problems in the diamond-cutting 
industry, with particular emphasis on labour problems. The facts and 
figures quoted are given merely for purposes of illustration or as examples, 
and should not be regarded as the complete results of an exhaustive 
study ; they are mere guide-posts or points of reference. In short, the 
object of this article is merely to call attention to the existence of prob- 
lems peculiar to the diamond-cutting industry and to show how pressing 
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they are and how ent it is to solve them, in the hope that it may 
provide an incentive for others to undertake a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject, leading to practical results that will improve the 
position of diamond-workers in the various countries where they are 
employed. 


GROWTH AND PRESENT SIZE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The present study is concerned specifically with the ornamental 
diamond industry, which is far more important than the industrial 
diamond industry. 

The industry that converts rough diamonds into the cut diamonds 
utilised by jewellers is essentially distinct and separate from the 
diamond-mining industry. Except in a few countries, notably the 
Union of South Africa, it is far removed from the centres of production. 

Diamond-cutting is an extremely ancient industry. It is now 
reasonably certain that it was known in antiquity. It existed in the 
Middle Ages: for example, mention is made of diamonds and of their 
use in jewellery in an ordinance of the King of France (1355), in the 
will of Jacqueline of Bavaria (1436), as well as in a decree of 1447 
which is on record in the Register of Antwerp City Ordinances. It is 
usually agreed that the cutting of diamonds was perfected in the 
fourteenth century. 

As early as the end of the Middle Ages the diamond-cutting industry 
became established in Antwerp, which succeeded in virtually mono- 
polising it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The year 1582 
witnessed the incorporation of the diamond-cutters, of whom there were 
between 30 and 40 ten years before. At the end of the sixteenth century 
an Antwerp cutter introduced the industry in Amsterdam, and in the 
course of the seventeenth century, after the 17 provinces had been split 
up under the Treaty of Munster (1648), the southern provinces (now 
Belgium) entered a period of decadence, while the Amsterdam workshops, 
which were not governed by the guild system and enjoyed more freedom, 
were extremely active. twerp was not to recover its ascendancy 
until 1925. 

In the meantime, the diamond-cutting industry had established 
itself in London and Paris as well as in Frankfurt-on-Main and Hambur, 
(circa 1620) ; in these cities, however, it was on a limited scale, an 
unable to compete with either Antwerp or Amsterdam. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century the industry developed slightly in England, 
and more so in France, Germany and the United States (especially 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, when a 25 per cent. tax was 
levied on imports of cut diamonds). 

Many Belgian diamond-cutters were employed in London and 
Birmingham during the first world war, and subsequently returned to 
their country. From 1918 onwards, and especially under the Hitler 
régime, the German industry, which received artificial support, was 
extremely active, and employed as many as 8,000 workers. In 1925 
the diamond-cutting industry became established at Kimberley in the 
Union of South Africa. The Government encouraged it by exempting 
cut diamonds from the 10 per cent. ad valorem export tax and by 
arranging for the workshops to be sppted with uncut diamonds at 
favourable rates. The industry also e established in Palestine 
by Jewish diamond-cutters from Belgium, who taught the trade to 
local workers. 
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The second world war gave rise to violent disturbances throughout 
the industry. These have not yet subsided, and they account for a good 
many of the existing problems. The invasion and occupation of the 
Netherlands and Belgium disrupted the industry in both countries. 
In the Netherlands the labour force was decimated. Sixty per cent. of 
the workers in the diamond-cutting industry were deported, and 55 per 
cent. of them neverreturned. Many of the leaders of the industry suffered 
the same fate. In Belgium, where the invasion was less — a consider- 
able number of employers were able to leave the country, taking with them 
a part of their stocks of rough or cut diamonds. The occupying Power, 
however, seized a considerable portion of the remaining stocks.4 In 
addition, all imports of rough diamonds thenceforth became impossible 
in both countries. This was also the case in France and in Germany. 

Attempts were made in various countries to fill the gap left by the 
momentary disappearance of the European diamond-cutting industry, 
especially that of Belgium and the Netherlands. This task was under- 
talied in particular by expatriated owners of diamond-cutting shops 
who, with the help of workers likewise expatriated, succeeded in training 
labour on the spot. Thus, the diamond industry became established 
in Cuba, in Brazil and in Puerto Rico, in which countries as many as 
2,000, 3,000 and 1,200 workers respectively were employed in it. It 
was established in many other Latin American countries ; it was also 
developed in the United Kingdom, and even more so in the United States 
and in Palestine, where it underwent considerable expansion. 

After the war, there was a new upheaval. The Belgian industry 
recovered very rapidly ; a few years later, however, it went through a 
depression from which it is still suffering, while the Dutch and French 
industries, which experienced greater difficulties in becoming reorgan- 
ised, now enjoy more stable conditions. The German industry was reborn 
somewhat later (1948-1949) but very rapidly resumed a front-rank 
position and very soon occupied second place, after Belgium. On 
the other hand, in Brazil, Cuba, Puerto Rico, etc., conditions in 
the industry deteriorated rapidly, and in the United Kingdom and 
the United States they underwent some change for the worse. In 
Israel, the industry lost nearly half of its labour force, although it 
remained active. The workers discharged found employment in 
other fields. 

At present the main centres of the diamond industry, the respective 
importance of which may be evaluated according to the number of 
workers employed, are located in the eight following countries (the figures 
indicate, very approximately, the number of workers employed in 1951) : 


15,000-16,000 


gi 
Germany (Federal Republic)... . 
Israel 
United States 
Netherlands 


1 Part of these stocks were recovered and sold at public auction in July 
1951; 162,000 carats of industrial diamonds were allocated for export 
to the United States and 3,000 carats of uncut jewellery diamonds went 
to the Belgian industry. 
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In addition, there are workshops for the cutting of diamonds in some 20 
other countries—Spain, Hungary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, 
Austria; India; Canada; Puerto Rico, Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba; 
Australia, Indonesia, etc. The number of workers varies from a few 
dozen, and sometimes less, to a few hundred (India and Puerto Rico). 
The workshops are usually situated in a few large cities, often as sub- 
sidiaries to the jewellery industry, which, in some cases, also employs 
isolated workers or handicraft workshops for the recutting of stones. 

In each of these countries diamond-cutting is relatively concentrated, 
if not in a few cities, at least in certain clearly defined areas. Thus in 
Belgium the industry is essentially a speciality of Antwerp, which is its 
main centre. In Antwerp province three towns besides Antwerp boast 
over 100 workshops ; four towns have between 50 and 100 workshops, 
and seven have between 20 and 50. There are other less important 
centres in the Brussels area and in Flanders (Dixmude, Ghent, Bruges 
and Ypres). In the Netherlands the industry has developed in Amster- 
dam ; in France, in Paris and especially in the Jura, at St. Claude ; in 
Germany, in the Palatinate ; in the United States, in New York ; in the 
United Kingdom, in London ; in Israel, in the Nathanya area and in 
Tel Aviv ; and in the Union of South Africa, in Johannesburg. 


Economic FACTORS 


The Diamond Trade 
Most (approximately 95 per cent.) of the raw material, t.c., the rough 


diamonds utilised in the diamond-cutting industry, is in the hands of 
an extremely powerful commercial association—namely the Diamond 
Trading Company, with headquarters in London—which purchases 
nearly the entire yield of the large mining centres, of the Union of 
South Africa and the Belgian Congo in particular. The Company enjoys 
a virtual monopoly of the sale of rough diamonds, and supplies diamond 
cutters and brokers through monthly sales held in London and open 
only to recognised buyers, whose number is relatively small. The 
diamonds are sold in lots according to the countries of origin and the 
types of stones ; 70 per cent. of each lot usually consists of small stones 
and 30 per cent. of large ones. Only a small part of the production of 
mines not under the control of the Diamond Trading Company reaches 
the official market, and its influence on prices is negligible. There is 
also a black market, however ; through its more or less secret transactions, 
it creates disturbances within the industry, and exerts a harmful 
influence even on working conditions within it. 

In each country rough diamonds pass from one trader to another 
before reaching the diamond-cutter, except when the latter purchases 
them directly. Some diamond-cutting shops cut diamonds that have 
been poscneeon either directly from the Diamond Trading Company or 
from brokers ; others work on a jobbing basis for brokers or merchants, 
and are sometimes specialised in a particular phase of production, e.g., 
sawing, polishing, etc. In some countries, such as Germany, nearly 
all diamond-cutting is done to orders from abroad. In some labour 
circles, Ss in Belgium, it has been urged that rough diamonds 
should be supplied to manufacturers directly, as a means of ensuring 
a sounder development of the industry. 


6 
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Moreover, rough diamonds are frequently sent from country to 
country, either for purely technical reasons or for commercial ones. 
Thus, small stones are not, as a rule, cut in the United States, and most 
of such stones, when purchased in London by United States diamond 
merchants, are re-exported to other countries, particularly Belgium, 
for cutting. Since the end of the first world war, when Germany 
lost her supply of diamonds from her African colonies, the German 
diamond-cutters work on a jobbing basis with stones sent by foreign 
brokers. 

After rough diamonds have been cut, further commercial transac- 
tions take place. While the chief market for the purchase of rough 
diamonds is London, purchases of cut diamonds are concentrated in 
New York, which absorbs over four-fifths of their total number. Thus, 
in 1951, exports of cut diamonds from Belgium were distributed as 
follows : 51 per cent. to the United States ; 19.63 per cent. to the United 
Kingdom ; 8.97 per cent. to the Federation of Malaya ; 6.31 per cent. 
to France ; 4.07 per cent. to Canada; 2.76 per cent. to Hong Kong; 
2.17 per cent. to the Netherlands ; etc.? 

Formerly important markets have lost ground since the war. This 
has been the case in India, where the Government has placed severe 
restrictions on the utilisation of currency for the purchase of cut 
diamonds. 

Rough diamonds purchased in London are paid for in pounds sterling, 
and the cut diamonds are sold in New York for United States dollars. 
Thus, the increase in value acquired by diamonds as a result of cutting 
means additional dollar credits in the trade balances of the countries 
concerned. The ratio between this increased value and that of the 
rough diamonds varies considerably with the size of the stones ; the 
cutting of a given weight of diamonds requires far less labour in the 
case of large stones than in the case of small ones. The labour costs 
incorporated in the price of cut diamonds may vary from 5 per cent. 
to upwards of 50 per cent. The average figure in the Netherlands is 
apparently 35 per cent. Some countries, e.g., Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, owing to their close commercial ties with the United Kingdom 
and the fact that sterling is readily available to them for the purchase 
of rough diamonds, are in a particularly favourable position in the 
diamond trade. Belgium, moreover, enjoys special terms owing to the 
fact that the yield from the Belgian Congo is purchased by the Diamond 
Trading Company. 

The case of Belgium gives an indication of the economic importance 
of the diamond-cutting industry in countries in which conditions are 
favourable: in that country, the industry ranks second only to the 
metallurgical industry in the export field. After the second world war, 
the diamond industry in Belgium was one of the factors in economic 
recovery, since it earned the country large sums in dollars. 

On a smaller scale, the same situation obtains in the Netherlands and 
in Israel. Conditions in Germany are different, since most cutting of 
diamonds there is done on a jobbing basis for dealers in neighbouring 
or overseas countries. In any discussion of the international diamond 
trade, however, it must be remembered that statistics do not account 
for all movements of diamonds across national borders, owing to the 
ease of transporting a product so readily concealed and so highly valuable 


1 Albert C. MouLaErRT: “ Le marché diamantaire belge en 1951’, in 
Agence économique et financiére (Brussels), 6 March 1951. 
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in relation to its volume. An illicit trade therefore takes place side by 
side with the official trade. Fraudulent exports from Belgium to the 
United States are estimated at from 20 to 30 per cent. of the legal ones.* 


State Supervision 


At present there is scarcely any country in which the industry is 
not subject, in one form or another and in variable degrees, to State 
supervision. The diamond industry is perhaps less free than any other 
from State control in the economic and labour fields. 

The control which has been exercised nearly everywhere, since the 
war, over foreign trade (imports and exports) and over currency dealings 
is especially keenly felt within the industry, since in most countries the 
diamond-cutter’s raw material is imported and nearly all of the finished 
product is exported. Moreover, diamond-cutting is a luxury industry, 
and diamonds are considered to be a particularly safe investment in 
times of crisis. Very often, protective measures are taken in favour 
of the industry, which is strongly influenced by external factors. In 
one country, a considerable tax (e.g., 10 per cent. in the United States) 
may be levied on imports of cut diamonds; in another country, the 
Union of South Africa, an 11 per cent. rebate is granted on all rough 
diamonds cut in workshops within the country; in Israel, there is a 
check on imports and exports of diamonds and their value in terms of 
currency. 

In Belgium, the movement of diamonds within the country is con- 
trolled, so as to prevent clandestine exports. A ministerial Order 
of 12 September 1951 requires any person engaging in diamond-trading 
or in diamond-cutting, as well as jewellers and makers of tools with 
diamond parts, to report periodically to the Central Quota and Licensing 
Office the amount of diamonds they hold in stock for any purpose, 
and to report daily to the same Office all purchases, sales, exchanges, 
gifts and other acts that involve changes in their stocks. 

In Belgium again, State supervision has been extended even further, 
and the authorities have concerned themselves with the actual organisa- 
tion of the industry, in order to maintain its high standards by eliminat- 
ing factors that would otherwise lead to harmful competition. An Act 
of 30 December 1951 provides, first, that any person who cuts diamonds 
or for whom diamonds are cut must have a special authorisation and, 
secondly, that any person who cuts diamonds under an employment 
contract must have a special worker’s permit. Such a permit may be 
delivered only to persons who, on the day from which the Act takes 
effect, are employed in diamond-cutting, and to those who can prove 
that they have received appropriate training in vocational schools 
for diamond-cutters, or that they have been employed for at least 
three years under a contract of apprenticeship. The Act also provides 
that holders of the worker’s permit must work under the authority, 
guidance and supervision of the employer or of someone delegated 
by him for that purpose, and that no one may cut diamonds or cause 
diamonds to be cut in a workshop that is not licensed for that pur- 
pose by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Infringement 
of the Act renders the guilty person liable to severe penalties. No 
regulations have yet been issued under the Act. 


1A. C. MouLAERT, op. cit. 
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Types and Sizes of Undertakings 


Diamond-cutting has developed as a rule under private enterprise 
with occasional State intervention, as described above. In addition 
to private enterprise, the co-operative movement has come into the 
field in two countries, France and Israel. In France there are two 
large co-operatives, both of which have been established in the Jura 
for over half a century at St. Claude, a town which has long been in 
the forefront of the French co-operative movement; one of these 
co-operatives cuts for its own account stones that it purchases on the 
London market, and the other works on a jobbing basis for other cutters 
or brokers. In Israel, five of the 100 undertakings in production are 
co-operatives, and they employ 20 per cent. of the industry’s labour 
force. The rules of the co-operatives include the following provi- 
sions : each member is to own one share ; the management and control 
committee is to be elected by the general meeting ; co-operatives are 
to be affiliated to the co-operative section of the General Confederation 
of Jewish Labour (Histadrut) ; profits are to be distributed as pre- 
scribed by the general meeting. 

As a rule, the position of the workers is better in co-operatives 
than in private industry. In France, their wages are higher (at present 
10 per cent. higher than the standard union rates) and the workers 
also share in the welfare facilities of French co-operatives and have 
the benefit of the profit-sharing that is a feature of the co-operative 
system. In one of the St. Claude co-operatives, profits are distributed 
as follows: labour, 30 per cent. (proportionate to wages) ; capital, 25 
per cent. (proportionate to shares) ; retirement, 25 per cent. (according 
to seniority) ; mutual aid, 5 per cent. (for the sick and needy), and 
reserve, 15 per cent. These co-operatives have given birth to a friendly 
society movement, which has brought its members numerous benefits, 
such as assistance in case of sickness, accidents (whether resulting from 
employment or not), death, unemployment, old age and retirement. 
The co-operative societies of the French Jura have thus been years 
ahead of social security legislation, and their progressive policy is worthy 
of special mention. 

Attempts are now being made in the Netherlands to start a co- 
operative movement in the diamond-cutting industry. The general 
union of workers in that industry, which took the initiative, has collected 
subscriptions for a total amount of 500,000 florins, which is the sum 
required to set up a co-operative diamond-cutting establishment. 


Homework 


As will be seen later in this article, diamond-cutting requires onl 
simple equipment, the operation of which involves a relatively sm 
expenditure of motive power. It can be carried out in large, medium- 
sized or small undertakings, in handicraft workshops and even in the 
home, owing to the fact that a small motor is sufficient to run a small 
set of saws or wheels. Urban and rural electrification has greatly 
increased its opportunities for expansion. Even large undertakings 
employ a relatively small number of workers as compared with under- 
takings in other industries. Thus, in April 1952, the two largest under- 
takings in the Netherlands employed 155 and 168 workers (appren- 
tices included) respectively, while in France, at the same time, the 
largest undertaking employed 135 workers. In the Netherlands there 
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are from 60 to 70 undertakings, in Belgium some 2,000 and in the Union 
of South Africa approximat ., 60. In Germany, out of the 500 under- 
takings in existence before 1939, 90 per cent. were small workshops 
employing from one to five workers. From 10 to 20 workers are employed 
in each of the 100 active undertakings in Israel, 45 per cent. of which 
are located in the Nathanya area and 45 per cent. in Tel Aviv. In the 
United States there are 1,700 workers in the diamond industry, and 
these are employed by 300 undertakings, of which more than 250 are 
located in New York. 

For the reasons stated, it is relatively easy in the diamond-cutting 
industry for a clever and enterprising worker with a few savings to 
launch out on his own and to set up a small workshop in which he will 
himself become an employer. This in fact occurs frequently, especially 
in Belgium. 

In Germany, a special type of organisation exists in the Idar- 
Oberstein area. Workers known as “ Alleinmeister” rent places in 
workshops from the owners of the undertakings and it is difficult to 
say whether they are independent workers or not. 

The amount of homework varies greatly from country to country : 
it exists neither in the Netherlands nor in Israel, and in the French 
Jura only 25 out of 450 workers are homeworkers. If it is practised 
on a large scale, as it is in Belgium, where there are some 2,000 such 
workers concentrated chiefly in the-Campine, homework may constitute 
an economic and social danger. The report which accompanied the Bill 
for the organisation of the diamond a ant introduced in the Belgian 
Chamber of Representatives pointed out that homeworkers are all too 
frequently paid less than standard wages, and that in many cases they 
bear equipment expenses that should normally be borne by the employer. 
It further states that the law concerning social security is not always 
observed. These abuses, the report points out, adversely affect employers 
who conform to legal wage standards and pay social security contri- 
butions, by placing them in an unfavourable position as compared with 
competitors who evade their social obligations. Such violations are 
felt by all classes of workers equally : by homeworkers, since they are 
thereby deprived of the benefits of social security, and by other workers 
because the unfair competition exposes them to the risk of unemploy- 
ment. 

Thus the general problem of homework, with its consequences both 
economic and social, exists in the diamond-cutting industry, and it is 
quite natural that all parties concerned, including the public authorities, 
should give it their special attention. This is one of the main reasons 
for the passing of the Belgian Act of 30 December 1951 on the organisa- 
— of the diamond-cutting industry, to which reference has already 

een made. 


Economic Problems and International Competition 


As a result of the upheavals ates oe the war, the diamond- 
‘lib 


cutting industry has not yet recovered its eq rium : in some countries, 
as already stated, it has lost ground after having grown to unusual 
proportions during the war ; elsewhere it has suffered from unfavourable 
conditions. Such fluctuations have a direct bearing on the manpower 
situation, and periods of depression are pon, ° a by unemployment. 

Thus, in the United States, there were 350 unemployed workers 
in 1951, and a reserve force of nearly 1,500 diamond-cutters were 
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employed in other industries. In Belgium, after an extremely speedy 
recovery immediately after the war, diamond-cutting went through a 
severe depression from the end of 1948. The number of wholly unem- 
ployed workers, which amounted to 784 in January 1948, rose to 2,127 
in June and to 6,774 in March 1949. From April 1949 onward the 
coverage of unemployment statistics was extended so as to include 
partially and casually unemployed workers. The number of unemployed 
during that month amounted to 11,104, but fell to 6,556 in September 
and to 4,434 in December of the same year. It still stood at 3,137 in 
December 1950. In 1951 it varied between 2,372 (10 March) and 3,912 
(28 December) ; on 10 January 1952 it stood at 4,613. Although this 
number includes workers who are classified as diamond-cutters but 
are idle for reasons unrelated to the situation within the industry (e.g., 
age), the fact remains that the position is viewed with concern among 
diamond dealers as well as among employers and workers. 

The causes of this situation are many. The most important and 
at the same time the most widespread, since it exists in nearly eve 
country, lies in the scarcity of raw materials available to diamond- 
cutting shops. Other causes, the effects of which are more or less 
sharply felt in the various countries concerned, are faulty distribution 
and speculative buying in rough diamonds, as well as the tendency 
to send them abroad, often without informing the authorities, for 
cutting by jobbers. The result is an appreciable decrease in the amount 
of raw material available to the industry ; the effects of this are ag- 
gravated, particularly in Belgium, by the ill effects of homework. Else- 
where in this article an account has been given of the measures taken 
by the authorities to improve the position—e.g., in Belgium, supervision 
of the diamond trade, organisation of diamond-cutting so as to do 
away with homework, etc. 

It is inevitable that among the possessors of rough diamonds there 
should be some who prefer to have them cut in countries where for 
various reasons the cost of cutting is lowest. The cost of cutting is 
made up essentially of labour costs, and it seems that in certain countries 
such as Germany and Israel these are lower than elsewhere, though some 
of the reasons could only be determined by thorough investigation. 
Workers in the countries affected by this competition consider themselves 
as victims of unfair competition due to the less favourable conditions 
enjoyed by workers in the competing countries, with respect in particular 
to wages and hours of work. 

The Universal Alliance of Diamond Workers has considered the 
problem. In 1946 its congress adopted a resolution in which, inter alia, 
it requested the Diamond Trading Company to cease supplying the 
German diamond industry with raw materials. At the same time, 
it called on centres of the diamond trade to undertake not to send 
rough diamonds to Germany either directly or indirectly, and asked 
that severe penalties should be imposed in case of infringement. 
Later on, in 1948 and 1949, the secretary of the Alliance undertook 
investigations on the spot in Germany and Israel. After the investiga- 
tion carried out in Germany, the Alliance called an international con- 
ference, at which workers, employers and diamond exchanges were 
represented. This gathering set up an international committee, the 
membership of which was primarily Belgian and Dutch as well as 
American and English, for the defence of the diamond trade and indus- 
try. Each country was to organise a section of its own. In spite of 
the difficulties involved, the Belgian section, which was the first to be 
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set up and is the most active, has made a serious attempt to prevent 
the illicit export of diamonds to Germany for cutting. In addition, 
the Belgian and Dutch employers’ associations have forbidden the 
export of rough diamonds to Germany, and have threatened violators 
of this agreement with having their names posted up at the Antwerp 
Diamond Exchange. At the same time, the Order of 12 September 
1951 provided for supervision over the movement of diamonds within 
the country. The Diamond Trading Company has so far refused to 
deliver rough diamonds to German cutting shops. 

The question of German competition existed before the war, and the 
problem of wages, in particular, had been the subject of joint preliminary 
consideration by representatives of Belgium, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United States. These negotia- 
tions were not resumed after the war, and the German interests con- 
cerned deplore the fact that their industry is boycotted by neighbouring 
countries ; they claim that the present situation of the industry in these 
countries is due to causes other than German competition. 

All that can be attempted in this article is to state the general 
problem of competition between the various national diamond-cutting 
industries, and to draw particular attention to its acuteness in Western 
Europe. The situation is well worthy of an objective study, free from 
all polemical considerations, and based on specific and verified facts 
and figures. There is ground for hoping that such a study might 
prove conducive not only to the elimination of a most regrettable 
state of tension, but also to the improvement of the fate of several 
thousand workers in all of the countries involved. 


THE CUTTING PROCESS 


The purpose of diamond cutting is to convert the rough stone 
into one or more cut diamonds in such a manner as to ensure that 
each piece, after all faults and flaws have been eliminated, is as heavy 
as possible, since the value per carat of a cut diamond, all other things 
being equal, increases rapidly with the weight of the stone. The shape 
and size of each cut diamond, as well as all its other characteristics, 
—hardness, colour, transparence, etc.—are peculiar to it ; each diamond, 
therefore, has its own individuality. Commercially, however, diamonds 
are classified mainly according to shape, which often depends on size. 
This classification has repercussions in the industry, since certain 
undertakings specialise in diamonds of a certain shape or size. It 
also governs the specialisation of workers who, as a rule—the cutters 
especially—produce a single type of diamond throughout their lifetime. 

The first step consists in a careful examination of the rough stone 
for the purpose of determining exactly which are pure and which 
have flaws, as well as locating cleavage and sawing planes. In the 
case of large diamonds, this examination may require considerable 
time ; it gives the position of the largest pure fragment, and allows 
of the determination of the planes along which the stone may be cleaved 
or cut so as to ensure that each fraction will retain as much of its weight 
as possible. From the parts detached or cut, other smaller stones may 
be recovered. This work, which ensures that the best use is made of 
the stone and therefore constitutes the major source of profit, is usually 
carried out by the head of the undertaking, working on his own 
account with the rough diamond he has purchased himself, or by 
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merchants or brokers who entrust further processing of the diamonds 
to others on a jobbing basis, or by specialised workers, of whom there 
are very few. At this stage the lines along which the stone is to be 
cut are drawn on it with ink. 

Two methods are used in dividing the rough stone into several 
pieces: cleaving and sawing. 

Cleaving is a manual operation which, by causing a rupture of the 
stone along veins or cleavage planes, produces fragments of the quality 
desired. It is done by hitting the stone with a steel cutter in a small 
notch made with a diamond point. 

Sawing is done with a disc of spongy phosphorous copper, the 
edge of which is impregnated with diamond dust (bort) mixed with 
oil. The diamond particles, set in motion by the disc, wear down the 
stone ; the disc acts merely as a support. Such discs, the thickness 
of which varies with the size and the type of diamond to be sawn, are 
secured in a vertical plane to a mandrel by two metal plates, and 
revolve at 5,000 to 6,000 r.p.m. The rough diamond is secured in front 
of the saw by a screw eye, and is held in the plane of sawing. Accord- 
ing to the size and hardness of the stone, the sawing process lasts from 
a few minutes to several hours, and in some cases several days. Saws 
are set up in batteries, and a worker is in charge of one or more of them. 
The diamond is set on the screw eye by means of a special cement ; 
this is done by setters, who may be either men or women and who 
must place the diamond in precisely the right position in order that 
the saw will follow the line of cutting as drawn. One setter can feed 
a large number of saws. 

The next operation is brutage. Its purpose is to give the stone 
the general shape desired, and, in particular, the appropriate width 
and thickness for the cutting of facets. The diamond is set ina metal 
support, which is itself secured to a mobile tool-head attached to a 
lathe which rotates at approximately 400 r.p.m. The diamond is worn 
down by friction against another diamond set on a metal stem. 

The aim of the cutting proper is to form the facets of the diamond. 
For this operation the stone is fixed in a metal cup or “dop” and 
held at a given pressure against a grinding wheel, which consists of a 
disc of porous metal coated with a mixture of diamond dust (or 
bort) and oil, and which revolves in the horizontal plane at about 
4,000 r.p.m. The bort wears the stone down, thus forming a flat surface 
which is a facet. The position of the stone has to be changed for the 
cutting of each facet. The worker must try to keep waste down to a 
minimum, at the same time eliminating any flaws that may remain 
after the previous operations. Lines or scratches on the facets that 
result from friction with the wheel are eliminated by a reciprocating 
motion. This last mechanical operation is the polishing process. 

Each cutter or polisher, according to his ability and the type of 
— used, can watch over one or more dops on the same grinding 
wheel. 

The stone to be cut is first fixed at the correct angle in the dop. 
This is done either by a specialised worker who sets the stones in 
molten lead and keeps several cutters supplied with work, or by a mecha- 
nical device consisting of movable metal prongs known as the adjust- 
able dop. The adjustable dop, believed to have been invented in the 
French Jura around 1910, became widely used in workshops between 
the two world wars. Its generalised use has in many cases made setters 
unnecessary, and thus eliminated any risks involved in the use of lead. 
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In a cutting and polishing workshop, wheels are placed side by side 
in one or more rows, in positions such as ensure the most favourable 
natural lighting. 

Finally, the cut diamonds are cleaned in an acid solution which gives 
them their individual brilliance and fire. 

Each operation—cleavage, sawing, brutage, polishing, and in some 
instances, setting—is carried out by specialised workers. In some coun- 
tries, e.g., Israel and the United States, individual cutters themselves 
specialise in the cutting of certain t of facets. In Israel, a single 
stone is cut by six workers. Specialisation, especially in brutage and 
cutting proper, is according to type and size of stone, and any one 
worker will deal only with stones of a certain shape and weight. 

Most diamond workers (85 per cent.) are cutters and polishers. 
Next come those specialised in brutage and sawing. The following 
figures will give an indication of the relative size of these various groups. 
In Belgium, there are 16,000 diamond workers, distributed as follows : 
3,000 rough shapers, 12,000 cutters, 500 sawers, 500 setters and cleavers. 
In France, out of 452 diamond workers at St. Claude (figures for May 
1952), there are 395 cutters and polishers, 42 rough shapers, 15 sawers. 
In the Netherlands, if workers undergoing vocational retraining and 
271 apprentices are excluded, there are 1,044 diamond workers (figure 
for April 1952), distributed as follows: 822 cutters and _ polishers, 
32 setters, 122 rough shapers, 66 sawers, one cleaver. In Israel, out 
of 2,050 workers, 1,600 are cutters and polishers, 300 are rough shapers, 
100 are sawers and 50 cleavers. 

Diamond working is carried out in well-lit workshops that are heated 
in winter, and in which the quiet atmosphere is conducive to careful 
work. The machines and the operations themselves are not noisy. 

Diamond-cutting is essentially a sedentary occupation. While it 
does not require much physical effort, it does call for concentration. 
Only the sawer works in a standing position, and moves in front of the 
battery of saws of which he is in charge. All other workers sit on stools 
and lean forward. 

Accident risks are few, since the machinery used is not especially 
dangerous. In Germany, for insurance against occupational accidents, 
diamond-cutting shops are included in the group in which risks are 
considered to be lowest. There have been no serious accidents in that 
country during the past few years, and the number of minor accidents is 
extremely small. 

It has been alleged that the dust emanating from the various opera- 
tions may be harmful ; actually, this does not appear to be the case, 
since any dust is retained by the oil mixed with the bort. An investiga- 
tion carried out by the International Labour Office on this subject has 
failed to establish any definite evidence. Before the generalised use of 
the adjustable dop, however, there had been a few cases of lead-poisoning 
among setters. 

On the other hand, it is held by some that the bending position 
adopted by cutters, etc., may account for some cases of tuberculosis 
found among diamond workers. 

For sawers, the standing position and constant movement cause 
fatigue in the legs. 

_ In Israel the Institute of Industrial Safety is giving special considera- 
tion to the diamond industry ; it has studied particularly the question 
of special seating for cutters and polishers, the effect of diamond dust 
on the health of workers, methods of protecting workers’ eyes against 
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flying diamond-splinters, and prevention of pain in the legs among 
sawers. 

The physical, educational and es requirements have been 
defined as follows in a document drawn up by the French labour inspec- 
tion services : 


Physical requirements. The occupation is a sedentary one, in which 
fatigue resulting from the position of the upper trunk and from the constant 
attention required of workers demands perfect working of the upper limbs 
and good visual acuity. 


Educational and psychological requirements. Education up to the primary 
education certificate or first year of preparatory course is required. This 
must necessarily be supplemented by a knowledge of plane and descrip- 
tive geometry. In addition, the occupation involves certain responsibilities 
by reason of the value of the material handled (necessity of reducing waste 
to a minimum). Additional requirements are a good visual memory of 
details, shapes and sizes and a sense of proportions, since the brilliance 
and beauty of a stone are entirely dependent on these qualifications ; a 
knowledge of the crystallisation of diamonds (the worker must observe the 
exact direction of veins in the stone) ; ability to concentrate, patience, calm- 
ness, a passion for precision, artistic sense, ability to judge quickly and accu- 
rately by sight (i.e., to measure and compare without the help of instru- 
ments) ; general manual skill ; diligence, conscientiousness, care, honesty. 


Disqualifying factors. Mutilation of the hand (use of the thumb is essen- 
tial) ; visual acuity below average ; wearing of corrective lenses ; pre-tuber- 
cular condition ; motorial disorders or infirmities in the upper limbs. 


These qualifications do not exclude the employment of women. 


There are, nevertheless, far fewer women than men in the diamond 
industry. In most cases they are employed as rough shapers or setters. 
In France, out of the total labour force of 452 workers employed at 
St. Claude in April 1952, there were 294 men and 158 women—a rela- 
tively high number of women as compared with the situation in other 
countries. In Belgium the proportion is only 10 per cent. In Germany 
and in Israel the number of women workers is likewise very small. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKERS 


The various problems which concern workers in the diamond industry 
as such will be examined successively hereunder. Particular attention 
will be devoted to problems which pertain to specialised workers. (It 
should not be forgotten that diamond-cutting shops, at least the larger 
ones, also employ in their general services workers such as office staff, 
workers assigned to the maintenance of premises and machinery, watch- 
men, etc., whose working conditions are roughly the same as in other 
industrial undertakings.) 

Problems affecting specialised workers in the diamond-cutting 
industry are extremely numerous, and will be examined under the 
following headings even if the arrangement is sometimes rather arbi- 
trary: manpower and vocational training ; trade-union organisation 
and industrial relations ; general working conditions (7.e., wages, hours 
of work, weekly rest, holidays with pay) ; social security and security 
of livelihood ; welfare facilities. 
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Manpower and Vocational Training 


It will be clear from the foregoing technical details that vocational 
training is a particularly important question in the diamond-cutting 
industry. 

Each of the various operations in the industry—sawing, brutage, 
setting in dops, cutting, polishing, etc.—is very specialised and has no 
equivalent in other industries, except in those which deal with other 
precious stones and with artificial gems. 

All branches of the craft require lengthy apprenticeship, and workers 
continue to improve their skill throughout their entire lifetime. This 
applies particularly to those engaged in the cutting of facets. 

The period of apprenticeship is usually two or three years, some- 
times more. In Israel no period is specified : the length of apprentice- 
ship depends on the skill of the particular trainee. The length of appren- 
ticeship may vary with the speciality ; in Germany it is three years for 
cutters and two years for sawers. 

Apprenticeship is differently organised in different countries. It may 
be carried out either in public or private apprenticeship centres or 
schools, or within the industry itself. In the first case, apprenticeship 
is collective ; in the second, apprenticeship is individual and is carried 
out, in so far as cutters are concerned, “ behind the wheel”, with the 
apprentice seated so as to face the worker who trains him and so as to 
work on the same wheel. These methods are not mutually exclusive; 
indeed they co-exist in several countries. 

In France, where apprentices are trained in the workshops, a dia- 
mond cutters’ school was attached to the Technical College of St. Claude 
from 1937 to 1947. In Germany the precious stones department of the 
Idar-Oberstein Technical School was re-opened in 1951. It offers in 
particular a course on diamonds (characteristics ; processing methods ; 
design and creation of various gem models, etc.). In Belgium there is 
a private Roman Catholic apprenticeship school at Lierre. In the 
Netherlands an institute for the development of the vocational training 
of diamond cutters was established in 1951. One of its functions is to 
fix the number of apprentices in the various branches of the industry. 
As from the 1951-1952 scholastic year, a vocational school is to offer a 
two-year course in diamond-cutting. The institute receives the proceeds 
of a 0.75 florin per carat increase in the price of bort. The General 
Union of Diamond Workers has lent to it, free of interest, a sum of 
25,000 florins, and subsidies are also granted by the City of Amsterdam 
and by the Government. The Diamond Trading Company has under- 
taken to place 400 carats of rough diamonds per year at the institute’s 
disposal. 

In most cases apprenticeship takes place in the workshops under 
the terms of a contract binding the apprentice and the employer. The 
main articles of such contracts cover the duration of apprenticeship 
(which sometimes includes a trial period, e.g., six months, during which 
either party is free to terminate the contract at any time), the supply 
of equipment, and remuneration, which varies with the length of service 
of the apprentice. Thus, in Belgium the apprentice is not paid during 
the first half-year ; he receives 25 per cent. of the normal wage during 
the second half; during the second year 50 per cent. of the normal 
wage ; and from the third year full wages. 

Under articles the apprentice usually undertakes to remain with 
the undertaking for a certain period, etc. An article in force in the 
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Adamas Co-operative Society at St. Claude is especially interesting in 
this respect. It provides that if the apprentice leaves the Society but 
not the occupation, or refuses to become a member of the Society 
before the expiration of the term specified in his contract of apprentice- 
ship, he undertakes to pay to the Society a prescribed amount as 
reimbursement for his apprenticeship. As a surety, 10 per cent. of the 
apprentice’s wages are withheld until this amount is reached; the 
money is subsequently reimbursed at the expiration of the contract. 
The surety may also be used to cover the amount of the first share 
which the apprentice must purchase when admitted as a member of 
the Society. In some instances, however, apprentices leave the Society 
and accept work with small employers or craftsmen who never train 
apprentices, and consequently do not bear the burdens of apprentice- 
ship and its expenses, which in the case of the Society mentioned above 
amount to a million francs a year. This shows that apprenticeship should 
be organised on the basis of the industry as a whole, through the co- 
operation of workers and employers, and under the supervision of the 
authorities if necessary. 

Quite apart from the manner in which apprenticeship is organised, 
access to employment in the industry raises special problems, since the 
industry by its very nature is not capable of unlimited expansion. 
The number of apprentices trained must be adjusted to the degree of 
development and the true needs of the industry. This is a difficult prob- 
lem, since trends that are favourable or unfavourable to the industry 
can be speeded up or slowed down, checked or reversed within a 
relatively short time. Thus an unbalanced situation may arise in 
which the adjustment of labour supply and demand can be achieved 
only over a prolonged period and with considerable difficulty. 
Accordingly, great care is always exercised in determining the number 
of apprentices and their distribution among the various speciali- 
ties. In France in April 1951 there were at St. Claude 32 apprentices 
out of a total of 452 diamond workers. During the same year there were 
in Israel approximately 200 apprentices in undertakings ; it is estimated 
that only 50 per cent. remain in the industry. In the Netherlands, 
where apprenticeship has been actively promoted since the war, 1,305 
apprentices were registered from May 1945 to December 1949; at the 
latter date 657 of them had left the trade or were serving in the armed 
forces. In April 1952 there were 271 apprentices, if only those in under- 
takings are taken into account. 

The industry is a relatively closed one. In several countries there is 
a custom, tantamount in some cases to an unwritten law, of recruiting 
apprentices only in the families of diamond-cutters. This is especially 
true in Belgium. In the Union of South Africa certain requirements 
are waived in favour of the sons of diamond-cutters, who may be admitted 
to apprenticeship irrespective of the quotas normally fixed. 


Trade-Union Organisation and Industrial Relations 


In countries where the diamond-cutting industry is of major import- 
ance, workers are usually strongly organised. Except in Belgium, 
where in practice all workers belong to one of two politically divergent 
trade-union organisations, and in France, where the Paris trade union 
is affiliated with the Con/édération Générale du Travail, whereas the 
St. Claude union is affiliated with the Confédération Générale du Travail- 
Force Ouvriére, workers in each country are for all practical purposes 
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grouped within a single organisation. In Germany diamond workers 
do not constitute a separate group from the standpoint of trade-union 
organisation : they are members of the Union of Metal Workers of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (Hesse and Rhineland Palatinate). 

As a rule most national diamond-workers’ organisations are affiliated 
with the national confederation, and a number of them belong to an 
international organisation founded in 1905, the Universal] Alliance of 
Diamond Workers, with headquarters in Antwerp. 

After being disrupted by the war the Alliance held its first post- 
liberation congress in September 1946, and drew up a list of claims 
which it has been pressing ever since ; these are concerned with the 
boycott of the German diamond industry, holidays with pay (at least 
two weeks with double pay), payment of wages for national holidays, 
general adoption of the 40-hour week with the 35-hour week as an ulti- 
mate goal, restrictive rules governing apprenticeship, workers’ parti- 
cipation in the distribution of rough diamonds, security of livelihood, 
uniform fixed wages, etc. In addition to the work done at its congresses 
the Alliance has carried out in ecack (1949). into the diamond industry in 
Germany (1948-1949) and in Israel (1949 

At present the Aillans com yee: Sohwose 12,000 and 13,000 diamond 
workers belonging to affiliated organisations in Belgium, the Nether- 
Jands, France, the United States, srael, the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa. On a narrower basis, Belgian and Dutch trade 
unions have set up a committee to secure the adoption of uniform wage 
scales in the two countries. The work of the committee has been followed 
closely by the Belgian and Dutch employers’ organisations. 

There are also occupational organisations of employers, which 
sometimes include diamond brokers and employers in the related field 
of jewellery. Generally there is one such organisation per country or, 
in some cases, per region (three regional organisations in Germany). 
These associations also hold international meetings to examine general 
problems confronting their members. 

As in all other industries, attempts have been made in most countries 
to regulate employer-employee relations, either through existing occupa- 
tional organisations or, where necessary, through specially constituted 
bodies. 

The first form of industrial relations in diamond-cutting was the 
negotiation of collective agreements, or at least wage agreements, such 
as exist in most countries. Much has been done in the various countries 
since the war in the field of legislation on works councils ; such councils 
exist in diamond-cutting shops in Germany, Belgium, France, etc. In 
Germany one of their primary roles is to fix wage increases for the 
cutting of bad stones or work not covered by existing wage scales. 

Negotiating machinery has also been established at the level of the 
industry as a whole. In Belgium the diamond industry, like other 
industries, has a national joint committee governed by industrial 
relations legislation. On the committee, workers and employers have 
equal representation : there are five employers, representing the Belgian 
Diamond Industry Association, and five workers representing workers’ 
organisations, of whom three belong to the General Union of Belgian 
Diamond Workers and two to the Belgian Federation of Christian 
Diamond Workers. The chairman and members of the secretariat are 
officials of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. This committee 
has set up several subcommittees, of which one of the most active is 
the subcommittee on apprenticeship, which considers apprentices’ 
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applications for admission. It also supervises the granting of licences 
to employers and workers. 

In the United Kingdom an agreement was concluded in 1951 between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations with a view to the settlement 
of industrial disputes. It provides that, in case direct negotiations 
break down, the dispute shall be brought before a joint conciliation 
committee consisting of three representatives from each of the two 
organisations and an independent chairman chosen by agreement 
between the two organisations. If the committee does not reach agree- 
ment, provision is made for arbitration by the chairman of the committee 
or by a special disputes committee. 

In the Union of South Africa an agreement signed in 1951 introduced 
the closed shop into the diamond-cutting industry : employers undertake 
to hire only workers affiliated with the South African Diamond Workers’ 
Union, and workers undertake to accept employment only with members 
of the Diamond Manufacturers’ Association of South Africa. 

In Israel the national collective agreement declares that both 
parties, after having given favourable consideration to the setting up 
of a joint committee to settle industrial disputes, have decided that suc 
committees should continue to function in future as permanent bodies, 
and that their main function should be the settlement of all matters 
relating to the industry, through the promotion of mutual understanding 
between employers and workers. The collective agreement further 
provides that in all undertakings the workers’ committee shall be 
recognised as the representative organ of the workers in their negotia- 
tions with the employers on all matters concerning the internal affairs 
of the undertaking, with the exception of wage matters governed by 
the agreement. There is also a special joint committee to deal with 
wage scales in connection with the cutting of certain types’of stones. 
In addition, a joint committee on production has recently been set up 
for the industry as a whole. At its first meeting, it requested the Produc- 
tivity Institute to make an investigation of working methods in the 
diamond industry with a view to achieving a degree of uniformity in the 
fixing of standards. 

In the Union of South Africa a conference of the diamond-cutting 
industry met in May 1951 under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Mines. It was attended by representatives of the Ministries, of the 
Diamond Trading Company, ~ 2 the association of manufacturers and 
of the Diamond Workers’ Union, and considered measures to maintain 
prosperity in the industry. These measures consisted essentially of con- 
tinued government control over diamond-cutting. 


Conditions of Employment 


The following section on conditions of employment will mainly deal 
with wages, hours of work, weekly rest, paid annual and other holidays. 
With regard to some of these items, in particular hours of work and 
holidays, it should be pointed out that in some countries small establish- 
ments and handicraft workshops are not always covered by existing 
laws and regulations. 


Types of Regulation. 


As in other industries, the manner of regulating working conditions 
in the diamond industry varies considerably, according to the traditions 
of each country. 
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In addition to general legislation applicable to the diamond industry 
(in Belgium, Israel, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, etc.), special legislation has been enacted in several coun- 
tries. This has been the case in Belgium as regards hours of work and 
holidays with pay. In the Union of South Africa regulations were made 
in November 1950 in a determination of the Minister of Labour pursuant 
to the Wage Act, 1937. 

In many countries working conditions are the subject of collective 
agreements. Such collective agreements sometimes constitute the only 
form of regulation, as in the United Kingdom. In other countries, 
such as France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, etc., they 
supplement legislation. As a rule such collective agreements are nation- 
wide in scope or cover, at the very least, an entire industrial area ; thus, 
in France, there is a collective agreement for the diamond industry in 
the Jura and, in the Federal Republic of Germany, a general collective 
agreement for the diamond industry concluded in 1950 and supple- 
mented by district agreements. In the Netherlands a collective agree- 
ment is now being prepared. 


Wages. 

The wages of workers directly engaged in the processing of stones 
are usually calculated on a piece-rate basis in accordance with scales 
drawn up by general agreement between employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, sometimes with the intervention of government bodies. 
In the Netherlands, for example, the Board of Government Conciliators 
must approve collective agreements, especially those which pertain to 
wages. Minimum wages have been fixed in Belgium by an Order of the 
Regent dated 7 September 1946 for the stabilisation of production costs. 

Wage scales are established for each type of operation—sawing, 
rough-shaping, cutting, etc.—and within each operation a further dis- 
tinction is made according to the size of stones, which is evaluated on 
the basis of the weight in carats of each stone weighing a carat or more 
and, as regards other stones, on the basis of the number of stones the 
aggregate weight of which amounts to a carat. 

Wages of cutters vary also with the shape of stones and the style 
of cutting, t.e., a standard cut or a more elaborate cut. They further 
vary according to whether the diamonds are whole, cleaved, sawed 
or re-cut. Sometimes wage scales are based on a distinction between 
the shaping of facets, squaring and polishing (cutting of diamonds into 
brilliants). Wage increases are usually provided for the cutting of 
stones which have not undergone rough-shaping; in France, this 
increase amounts to 10 per cent. Other increases which may be either 
embodied in the scales or agreed upon directly with the workers may 
be provided for stones of certain nen, inferior quality, exceptional 
hardness, etc. In Israel the collective agreement requires the cutting 
of unusually. hard stones to be paid by the day. Work on stones 
weighing more than four carats is remunerated by the day, with an 
additional payment amounting to 30 per cent. of the wage received 
during the three preceding months. 

The wages of the general service staff, t.e., office workers, maintenance 
personnel, mechanics, etc., are calculated according to the methods 
used in industry generally. 

In certain countries, e.g., Belgium, France, Israel and the Union of 
South Africa, a minimum wage is guaranteed irrespective of output. 
In the Union of South Africa, the minimum wage is fixed on a weekly 
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or monthly basis for each category of worker and, for some categories, 
according to experience as determined by the number of years of 
service. 

Workers in the Union of South Africa, either by their own consent 
or by virtue of certain Native labour laws, receive porns in kind 
(food and housing), in which case regulations prescribe the maximum 
permissible deduction from weekly or monthly wages. 

Wages tend to follow national or local trends, ¢.g., increases in the 
cost of living, and to vary with the degree of prosperity of the indus- 
try. The effect of such changes may take the form of percentages 
of increase or decrease in standard basic wages. In France, for example, 
wages at St. Claude in 1951 stood at 210 per cent. of the standard basic 
wage established in 1946. 

In Israel, workers receive at the end of their first year of employ- 
ment and each year thereafter a monthly wage increment of 500 prutot 
a month, until the total increment thus granted has reached I£ 3.5 after 
eight years of service. 

In any attempt to compare conditions obtaining in the various 
countries, existing wage scales fail to provide a clear picture of the 
earnings of diamond workers, since they vary according to the speciality 
and occupational skill of each worker. Similarly, it is difficult to evalu- 
ate the purchasing power of workers’ earnings. Generally speaking, 
however, it seems that the earnings of diamond workers employed 
under normal conditions are higher than those of skilled workers in 
other industries. 

Wages and earnings would in themselves warrant a special investiga- 
tion, which, in order to be objective, would have to be based on an 
exact knowledge of wage scales and the manner in which they are 
applied, average output, cost of living, etc., calculated in terms of a 
single monetary unit. Such a study, which would be concerned with 
both wage scales and real earnings, would be necessary not only to 
assess the financial position of diamond workers in the various coun- 
tries concerned, but also to obtain a clear picture of the factors that enter 
into international competition, with a view to equalising production 
costs in the various countries, due regard being paid in addition to all 
other social factors involved—hours of work, holidays, social security 
schemes, etc. It may be pointed out in this connection that in 1951 
the parties concerned in Belgium and the Netherlands concluded an 
agreement under which the wages of Dutch workers were as far as 
possible to be adjusted to those of Belgian workers. 


Hours of Work. 


Statutory hours of work vary from 35 to 48 a week. The working 
week is 35 hours in the United States, 40 hours in Belgium, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, the Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, 44 hours in Cuba (wages are paid for 48 hours, which is 
equivalent to a 9.09 per cent. bonus), 47 hours in Israel, and 48 hours 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, India (in undertakings covered 
by the Factories Act) and Puerto Rico. 

In Belgium, weekly hours of work were reduced to 40 under an Act 
of 16 May 1938, with a view to rationalising the industry and avoiding 
overproduction, which would have decreased the value of diamonds 
and depressed working conditions. This Act applies to home workers, 
as well as to those employed in workshops and to independent workers. 
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Conditions within the industry sometimes lead to a reduction of 
the hours mentioned above; the scarcity of rough diamonds often 
results in days or weeks of unemployment. In Puerto Rico, the average 
working week in 1950 came to no more than 33% hours. On occasion, 
the authorities themselves issue regulations governing such short-time 
employment. In Belgium, for example, an Order issued in 1949 con- 
ferred binding force on a resolution of the National Joint Committee for 
the Diamond Industry that provided for the limitation of work with a 
view to preventing increased unemployment. The processing of dia- 
monds was forbidden for roughly one out of every two weeks during the 
period extending from 12 April to 29 July 1949. 

In countries with a 40-hour week, only the first five days of the week 
are working days, the result being that the working day is everywhere 
eight hours. In Israel, where the working week is of 47 hours, only 
seven hours are worked on Friday ; the eight hours of work per day 
are so distributed as to take the best advantage of daylight. In Belgium, 
the schedule is the following: 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 12.30 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. ; in the Netherlands, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
(2 p.m. to 6 p.m. before the war, when there was no shortage of electric 
current) ; in France 7.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
In Israel, work starts at 7 a.m. and continues until 4 p.m., with a one- 
hour break for lunch. In Germany six days of the week are working 
days, subject to the agreement of the works council; working hours 
must fall within the period from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and there must be 
a break of an hour and a half at midday. On Saturday, work ceases 
at 1 p.m. at the latest (at noon on New Year’s Eve, and on the days 
immediately preceding Easter, Whitsunday and Christmas). 

In the Union of South Africa a worker may not work for more than 
five consecutive hours without being given at least an hour off for 
a meal. In addition, a ten-minute break, considered as time worked, 
is granted during each of the two daily work periods, except in the case 
of sawers. 

As ageneral rule there is no overtime in the diamond-cutting industry. 
In Germany this has been the case for many years, and overtime is 
prohibited under the collective agreement ; if, in spite of this, a worker 
were required to work overtime, the employer would have to provide 
equitable remuneration over and above the normal wage ; time-and-a- 
quarter is usually considered a satisfactory rate in such a case. In the 
Union of South Africa any overtime worked would be limited to two 
hours a day or eight hours a week, and would be remunerated at time- 


and-a-third rates. 


Weekly Rest. 

As a rule weekly rest is guaranteed for all diamond workers. Wherever 
the working week is of more than 48 hours, two full days of rest are 
granted. In Israel, where the working week is 47 hours, the weekly rest 
period is 40 hours, and in Germany, where the working week is 48 hours, 
the weekly rest period begins on Saturday at 1 p.m. at the latest and ends 
on Monday at 8 a.m. 

Except in Israel, where the weekly day of rest is Saturday for Jews 
and Friday for Moslems, at least one of the two days of rest is Sunday. 


Annual Holidays with Pay. 
All diamond workers—at least all wage-earners—are entitled to 
holidays with pay under general legislation governing holidays, where 
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such legislation exists, or else under the provisions of collective agree- 
ments. Legislative provisions are often improved upon by agreements 
concluded between the parties concerned. In several countries, ¢.g., 
Belgium, diamond workers were entitled to holidays with pay even 
before they were prescribed by law. 

The length of holidays varies from country to country ; in Canada it 
is one week ; in the Union of South Africa, ten working days ; in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States, two 
weeks ; in Germany, 12 to 16 days, according to length of service ; in 
Israel, 12 working days and one additional day per year of service within 
the undertaking, with 16 days as a maximum ; in France, three weeks ; 
in Cuba, one month. 

As a rule public holidays included within the period are not counted 
as part of the annual holiday ; the result is a corresponding increase 
in the actual holiday period. 

In most countries young persons are granted longer holidays with 
pay, usually under the general legislation governing holidays. Such 
holidays may amount to as much as 30 working days; in France, for 
example, young persons between 18 and 21 years of age are entitled to 
three weeks’ holidays, and those under 18 years are entitled to five 
weeks. 

Holidays with pay are usually taken simultaneously by all the 
diamond workers in a country, or at least in an industrial area, and all 
undertakings are closed at the same time. This is the case in Belgium, 
in the French Jura, in the Netherlands, etc. Technically speaking, not 
only is it feasible to close an entire undertaking, with the exception of 
watch or maintenance services; it may even be desirable from the 
operational point of view. In Israel such general closure is compulsory 
under the collective agreement for a period of 12 working days. Moreover, 
the simultaneous closing of all undertakings is desirable since, while 
some undertakings perform all phases of the cutting process, others 
confine themselves to one specific operation ; thus they are to a certain 
extent interdependent, and the unsynchronised shutting down of 
undertakings might disrupt the operation of some. 

Holidays are taken at different times in the various countries, though 
usually in summer. In Israel the collective agreement provides that 
holidays shall be taken between the months of July and September, at 
a date fixed by agreement between the employer and the workers’ 
committee. 

Most regulations prohibit workers from working, and manufacturers 
from employing them, during the holiday period. 

Diamond-cutters receive their wages before going on holiday. In the 
Union of South Africa they must be paid on the last working day before 
the beginning of the holiday, at the latest. In countries in which labour 
is mobile it has been necessary, in order to ensure payment of holidays, 
to set up equalisation funds which receive regular contributions from 
employers and pay workers their holiday remuneration. Such a fund 
existed in Belgium even before holidays with pay were prescribed by law. 
When legislation on holidays with pay came into force, the fund became 
affiliated with the National Holiday Fund, but continued to be self- 
administered ; in 1946 a new fund, independent of the national fund, 
was set up in the diamond-cutting industry. This fund is administered 
by employers and workers jointly. Holiday wages are calculated on the 
basis of wages earned. The fund issues holiday cards and coupons ; 
attached to each holiday card are coupons representing the prescribed 
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percentage of wages earned. Before going on holiday a Belgian diamond 
worker who has worked during the entire preceding year receives pay- 
ment for two weeks of annual holiday, plus a third week as one of the 
first two is es at a double rate. This total does not include payment for 
public holidays, which, in effect, amounts to wages for two additional 
weeks. 

In France holiday pay is increased by 30 per cent. to make up for 
equipment costs borne by workers. 

In the Netherlands holidays are financed by contributions amounting 
to 4 per cent. of gross wages. 


Leave for Family or Other Reasons. 


In some countries, leave with full pay for family reasons, 1.e., 
marriage, birth of a child, death, etc., is guaranteed by the law, collec- 
tive agreements or custom. In Germany two days are granted in case of 
death of the spouse or of a legitimate child, and one day in case of 
marriage, birth of a child to the worker’s wife or death of the worker’s 
parents. 


Sick Leave. 

In the Union of South Africa workers are entitled to 15 days of sick 
leave, at the wage which they would have earned had they worked, 
in respect of any sickness or accident not due to any fault on their part. 
Sick leave is not granted in the case of industrial accidents compensated 
as such. 


Public Holidays. 

As is the case with many other workers, diamond-cutters are entitled 
to days of rest with pay on public or religious holidays. The number of 
days thus granted—which represent an appreciable supplement to the 
annual holiday—varies according to the country. In the United King- 
dom it is four days ; in Canada and the Union of South Africa five days ; 
in the Netherlands six days ; in Belgium, Puerto Rico and the United 
States ten days, etc. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany public holidays are fixed by 
the laws of the constituent Lander. In Hessen ten holidays common to 
the two national religions are thus recognised, plus one Protestant 
holiday which is observed in predominantly Protestant communities 
only, and two Roman Catholic holidays similarly observed in Roman 
Catholic communities ; in Rhineland-Palatinate there are 11 holidays 
common to the two religions, and in Wurttemberg-Baden seven such 
holidays and one other holiday for the Landesteil Wurttemberg-Baden, 
as well as one Roman Catholic holiday and two Protestant holidays 
for Roman Catholic and Protestant communities respectively. 

In Israel the employer contributes 2.5 per cent. of wages to an 
insurance fund which pays workers for public holidays on which no 
work is done. 


Advance Notice of Termination of Employment. 

This matter is regulated, according to the country, by legislation, 
by collective agreement or by custom. In countries such as France 
and the Netherlands, where employment is subject to government 
supervision, diamond workers are protected in the same manner as 
other workers by the departments entrusted with such supervision. 
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Employers are required to notify the departments of any intention of 
dismissing workers, and to secure the necessary authorisations. In the 
Union of South Africa, the determination of November 1950 requires 
24 hours’ notice during the first six months of employment, and one 
week thereafter. In the Federal Republic of Germany, the collective 
agreement provides that the contract of employment may be terminated 
by either party without prior notice after completion of all available 
work ; otherwise 15 days’ advance notice is required by law. In Israel 
a worker hired in a diamond-cutting shop may not transfer to another 
undertaking for two and a half years from the date on which he entered 
employment, unless authorised to do so by his employer ; beyond that 
limit, employment may be terminated subject to 14 days’ advance 
notice. In Belgium, where labour is relatively mobile, there appear 
to be no regulations governing advance notice ; employers or workers 
may terminate a contract at any time. 


Social Security and Security of Livelihood 


Like other workers, diamond-cutters are covered by statutory 
provisions governing social security schemes in the various countries, 
and are entitled to the benefits which such schemes afford. Similarly, 
where appropriate, they contribute financially to such schemes. 

Sometimes, however, diamond workers enjoy additional advantages 
under agreements. Other benefits are ensured by friendly societies. 
For example, in Germany, in case of sickness involving incapacity for 
work of more than 14 days’ duration, the basic collective agreement 
requires the employer to pay compensation from the 15th day, for a 
period of six days; if the incapacity lasts for more than six weeks, 
compensation is paid from the seventh week for a period of eight days ; 
in case of an industrial accident duly recognised as such by the appro- 
priate medical officer, full wages are paid for the first three days, followed 
during the next 17 days by the payment of a sum equal to the difference 
between the benefits granted under sickness insurance and 90 per cent. 
of the worker’s net wage. In case of fatal industrial accidents, depen- 
dants are entitled during the two weeks immediately following the death 
to an amount equal to the victim’s net wage; if the victim had been 
employed for more than five years in the undertaking this benefit is 
granted for four weeks. 

In the Netherlands, in case of sickness, workers receive an amount 
equal to 90 per cent. of wages but not, in any case, more than 78 florins 
a week for one year ; the period may be extended to three years in case 
of tuberculosis. The employer pays a contribution amounting to 7.25 
per cent. of the worker’s wages. The maximum employer’s contribution 
is 78 florins. 

In Israel diamond workers are entitled under a collective agreement 
to a number of social security benefits, although there is no general 
social security scheme. Employers contribute an amount equal to 
about 20 per cent. of wages to a fund which pays compensation in 
case of termination of employment, wages in respect of annual holidays, 
public holidays and sick leave, as well as the employers’ contribution 
to the sickness fund and to the insurance fund (3 per cent. for each 
fund). Workers also contribute to the two latter funds, which are 
administered by workers’ organisations. 

The problem of social security has been examined from a rather 
wider angle by the Universal Alliance of Diamond Workers, which in 
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1946 raised the question of security of livelihood, in the sense of a com- 
prehensive scheme guaranteeing the worker adequate means of support 
for himself and his family at all times, particularly during periods of 
unemployment. In 1947 the Alliance studied the matter and carried 
out a joint investigation with employers’ organisations. Consideration 
was given to the setting up of a security of livelihood fund, to be financed 
from a levy on sales of rough diamonds. Representatives of the Alliance 
established contact in 1946 and 1947 with the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany, whose spokesmen indicated their willingness to give favourable 
consideration to such a plan, provided that a request to that effect were 
forthcoming from all centres of the industry with the agreement of 
employers and workers, and that adequate guarantees were obtained 
from suppliers other than the Diamond Trading Company. For the 
time being there appears to have been no general agreement between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in the various countries, but the 
matter is receiving attention. 


Welfare Facilities 


The development of welfare facilities for diamond workers depends 
on the size of the industry in the area. This is essentially a field for 
collective action on the part of workers, with financial support from the 
employers. The form such action takes, as well as the extent of the 
benefits enjoyed by the participants, — primarily on the funds 
available. In several countries, such as Belgium, the Netherlands and 
France, such funds are derived chiefly from the recuperation or sale, by 
and for the benefit of the workers, of the diamond dust that collects on 
tools and equipment in the course of the work, as well as from the sale 
of discarded wheels. Work benches, wheels and batteries of saws are 
cleaned periodically. Oil-impregnated diamond dust is carefully col- 
lected and sent to a centre where it is purified and sold by the trade 
unions to be used either as bort or for other industrial purposes. These 
transactions are carried out through the Diamond Trading Company. 
By relinquishing their rights over the waste product of the industry, 
the employers thus help to promote welfare activities. 

Such activities are organised by the trade unions. The more numerous 
the unions, the more manifold the activities. They assume various 
forms, although in most cases they are concerned primarily with the 
curing of tuberculosis and the establishment of sanatoria or rest 
homes. 

For example, Rayon de Soleil, the welfare institution of the Union 
of Belgian Diamond Workers, provides financial aid for tuberculosis 
patients in sanatoria, benefits for members over 65 years of age and a 
three-weeks’ holiday at camps on the Belgian coast for the children of 
members. The Belgian Federation of Christian Diamond Workers 
has a Joie de Vivre fund from which various institutions are financed, 
in particular a rest and convalescent home set up on an estate of 75 acres 
in the north of Antwerp Province ; this fund also provides financial 
assistance, in amounts of up to 300 Belgian francs a week, to members 
undergoing treatment in preventoria and sanatoria. In the Netherlands, 
the General Union of Diamond Workers has an assistance fund financed 
by contributions of two florins a week per member, as well as by occa- 
sional gifts from employers. The outgoings from this fund amount to 
about 35,000 florins a year. 

7 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The diamond-cutting industry is unique in the nature of the raw 
material utilised, the technical methods employed and the high and 
specialised qualifications required of workers. In the countries where 
history has brought about its development, its commercial and technical 
features sharply distinguish it from other industries. Such countries 
are few, snd Gasendatition has become heavily concentrated in them. 
The potential mobility of the industry is nevertheless considerable : 
this was clearly shown by the second world war. All the same, the 
traditional centres have kept their lead, and Antwerp, which for so long 
vied for supremacy with Amsterdam, remains the chief world centre 
of diamond-cutting. 

The industry raises problems that have a bearing, direct or indirect, 
on the conditions of the workers. Some of these problems are clearly 
international ones arising directly out of competition on a highly cen- 
tralised market. Consequently they are capable of solution at the 
international level, in particular through measures affecting such 
matters as the supply of rough diamonds, the regulation of the trade, 
conditions of work (wages, hours of work, holidays with pay and public 
holidays), social security schemes, etc. Other problems are more spe- 
cifically domestic ones—vocational training, welfare facilities, notice 
of termination of employment, etc. The manner in which they are 
solved in each country is nevertheless worthy of comparative study at 
the international level for the mutual guidance of concerned. 

Thus the labour problems of the industry, and its economic problems 
in so far as they have a bearing on labour problems, can be the subject 
of an international study. It would be for workers’ and employers’ 
organisations in the various countries to agree to undertake such a 
study, and to enlist the co-operation of their respective Governments 
for that purpose. If such a result were achieved, the matter might be 
brought before the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
with a view to securing the assistance of the Office’s technical services, 
as was done previously in regard to the working conditions and social 
security of Rhine boatmen.? 

It may be objected that, of the millions of workers whose conditions 
the I.L.O. is called upon to improve, only some 30,000 are employed in 
diamond-cutting. ile this is true, the condition of diamond-cutters 
is nonetheless determined by factors which, for the most part, are 
peculiar to the industry for which these workers have been trained, 
and to which they belong. The problems that confront them should be 
considered in the light of conditions within that industry, and in most 
cases special solutions will be called for. The relatively small number 
of workers concerned cannot, therefore, be considered as a valid reason 
for not granting them the attention they deserve, all the less so since, 
far from being isolated and disseminated, they frequently constitute 
sizable local or regional communities. 

It seems clear, therefore, that if the International Labour Organisa- 
tion were asked to lend its technical aid in an attempt to find interna- 
tional solutions for labour and other problems of concern to diamond- 
cutters, and hence of direct or indirect interest to employers and Gov- 
ernments as well, the Organisation could not but heed such an appeal. 


1 A description of the work of the special I.L.O. Conference on Rhine boat- 
men is given in International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 2, February 1950. 
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every stage, owing chiefly to differences in methods of compiling wage 
statistics, the incompleteness of the data, and the dissimilarity of consumption 
habits in the different countries. 
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everyday life of the young working man and woman and what is needed for 
the recognition and development of their human and divine dignity and 
worth ”. It sets out the demands of the movement in the various fields of 
working and family life, particularly as regards basic education, efficient 
vocational guidance and training, good housing and home life, and the 
employment of young workers with due regard to their age, sex, state of 
health and future and to the special needs of the young working woman, 
who will have to fulfil her future mission as a mother and educator. 


MatTrRAy, Francois. Pédagogie de l’enseignement technique. Preface by Pierre 
MESNARD. Nouvelle encyclopédie pidagogiaws. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1952. xi+147 pp. 300 francs. 
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Rawson, Charles B. Opportunities in Motor Transportation. Vocational 
Guidance Manual. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1951. vi+112pp. $1. 


TICKNER, F. J. Modern Staff Training. A Survey of Training Needs and 
Methods of Today. London, University of London Press Ltd., 1952. 
159 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Tickner has succeeded in producing in less than 150 pages a book on 
training that is both intensely readable and extremely com rehensive. 
He begins by taking the specific example of the training needs of a girl who 
is about to begin her first job in a small village store, and shows how the 
basic training objectives, namely, skill and dexterity in execution, pride of 
craft, an efficient and contented staff, effective supervision and good man- 
agement, are as important there as in a large industrial undertaking or in one 
of the public services. The differences are to be found not in the objectives 
but in the means of attaining them. When the author turns to the methods 
adopted by the training yr tery cy of a large organisation, he has many 
interesting things to say about the qualities the training officer and his 
instructors need to pecow the physical attributes of the training centre, the 
optimum number of trairiees in a group, and the training methods which the 
instructors should use. 

Although the greater part of the book is concerned with general principles 
of training, a number of chapters on specific types of training are included. 
The chapters on supervisory and managerial training, in particular, are of 
considerable interest. 


UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN, Denmark. Den Danske Ungdom. En statistisk 
undersggelse foretaget af Ungdomskommissionen. Copenhagen, Univer- 
sitets-Bogtrykkeri, J. H. Schultz, 1951. 247 pp. 


— Ungdommen og arbejdslivet. Betaenkning afgivet af Ungdomskommis- 
sionen. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz, 1952. 194 pp. 

In October 1945 the Danish Government, at the request of the Youth 
Federation, which represents the majority of Danish youth organisations, 
set up a commission to “ investigate employment and income conditions for 
young persons, their vocational training, housing conditions and facilities 
for the healthy use of leisure time having regard to the question of govern- 
ment support for youth organisations, premises for recreation, activities 
and sports”. The Commission was also to take account of “ problems 
confronting young married couples setting up house”, in connection with 
which it was to direct its attention “ primarily to the possibilities of ensuring, 
through positive action, the harmonious social and cultural development of 
normal young persons ” ; it was also to “ consider the problems of malad- 
justed youth, with special reference to the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency ”. 

The Commission has already prepared and published a statistical survey, 
Den Danske Ungdom, of the social and cultural conditions of youth, based on 
interviews of a sample of some 9,000 young persons throughout the country. 
Information was obtained on their employment, education, training, income 
and leisure-time activities. 

The Commission has also produced reports and memoranda on the 
establishment of a public vocational guidance system (1946), revision of the 
law concerning apprenticeship (1946), housing for youth (1947 and 1949), 
special problems of young persons migrating from the country to towns 
(1948), revision of the law on continuation schools (1947), conditions of 
conscript soldiers (1949), access to secondary and higher education (1949 and 
1951), open-air life for young persons (1950), premises for cultural leisure- 
time activities in rural districts (1951), and a Bill, reproduced as annex 5 to 
the present report, to revise the law on measures to relieve juvenile unem- 
ployment. 

The present volume is a final and comprehensive report on youth and 
employment. It is a critical appraisal of the various aspects of education, 
guidance, training, entry into employment and working conditions. It 
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contains recommendations for the expansion of the continuation schools for 
the 14-18 age-group, and sections on the special problems connected with 


the training and work of apprentices and unskilled young workers in industry 
and handicrafts, in commerce, in rural areas and in domestic service. An 
examination of the problems liable to arise in the near future as a result of 
the high birth rate during and immediately after the war forms a fitting 
conclusion. 

The work of the Youth Commission has not only had an effect on the 
legislative action taken in Denmark in the last six years, but has served to 
promote a co-ordinated approach to youth problems, through the establish- 
ment in many municipalities of consultative youth committees consisting 
of representatives both of the local authorities and the youth movements 
and the establishment of local joint youth councils by the youth organisations 
themselves. 


Rehabilitation. 


CLARKE, Joan Simeon. Disabled Citizens. Foreword by Lord BEVERIDGE. 

London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. xiii+237 pp. 

This book on the psychological and social handicaps of disabled persons 
is intended as a guide for social workers concerned with the a 
Certain specific types of disability are discussed, such as that cau by 
epilepsy, tuberculosis and deafness, while other chapters deal with certain 
categories of handicapped persons—children, employable adults and depen- 
dent adults. The appendices describe various developments in the United 
Kingdom. An extensive bibliography is included. 


Social Security; Public Health. 


ArGIL, Gustavo. Asistencia hospitalaria en México. Mexico, 1951. 
vii+88 pp. 


BosMANn, Louis, and WyNantTs, Maurice. Législation relative aux allocations 
familiales pour travailleurs salariés : textes coordonnés — Wetgeving betref- 
fende de Kinderbijslag voor loonarbeiders : Samengeordende teksten. 
Brussels, Etablissements Emile Bruylant, Société anonyme d’éditions 
juridiques et scientifiques, 1952. 99 pp. 


EsTEerRAS GIL, Santiago. El bienestar en el trabajo industrial. Vol. I. San- 
tander, 1951. 545 pp. 


FIscHER-DEFoy, Werner, and KEMKEs, Berthold. Grundziige der sozialen 
Gesundheitsfirsorge. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1952. 178 pp. 


Garcfa Cruz, Miguel. La Seguridad Social. Bases, evolucién, importancia 
econémica, social y politica. Mexico, 1951. 333 pp. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. The Health Services. Some of 
Their Practical Problems. Introduction by Henry Lesser. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. 136 pp. 10s. 6d. 


INSTITUTO COLOMBIANO DE SEGUROS SOCIALES. Antecedentes y documentos 
de los seguros sociales en Colombia. Edited by Jestis Maria RENGIFo. 
2 vols. Bogota, Imprenta y Editorial Antares, 1952. xiv+641 and 
565 pp. 


INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL SEGURO SociaL. México y la seguridad social’ 
Vol. 1: La inseguridad social, La seguridad social y la historia de los 
medios para lograrla, Mexico, 1952. xvi+436 pp. 


Keast, Horace. Case-Law on National Insurance and Industrial Injuries. 
Hadleigh (Essex), The Thames Bank Publishing Company Limited, 1952. 
xvi+194 pp. 10s. 
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A classified selection of decisions on questions and disputes arising under 
the new national insurance legislation of Great Britain. vering the entire 
range of benefits provided for by that legislation, it makes instructive 
reading for any serious student of social insurance law. 


KtuHNE, Bruno, and Peters, Horst. Handbuch der Krankenversicherung. 
Vol. I: Ausfiihrliche Evlduterungen zum Ersten Buch der Reichs- 
versicherungsordnung. Kohlhammer Kommentare. Stuttgart, Cologne, 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1951. xvi+206 pp. 


La lot du 10 juin 1937 étendant les allocations familiales aux employeurs et 
aux travailleurs non salariés. Textes coordonnés, commentaires, docu- 
mentation. By J. Nacets, K. Van Loo, P. VERBEURGT. Preface by 
M. E. PETITJEAN. Nivelles, Imprimerie Quinot, 1951. 302 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE SALUD PUBLICA Y BIENESTAR SOCIAL, Santa Fe. Programa 
de salud publica para la Provincia de Santa Fe. Santa Fe, Argentina. 


ix+329 pp. 


NETHERLANDS MINISTRY OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. Survey 
of the Main Features of Social and Health Development in the Netherlands 
since 1945. Amsterdam, 1952. 85 pp. 

A concise but full survey of all social security and other social and health 
systems and activities, greatly facilitating the understanding of the very 
diversified pattern of social security in the Netherlands. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Department of Economic and Social Institutions, 
Industrial Relations Section. Retirement Procedures under Compulsory 
and Flexible Retirement Policies. By Helen BAKER. Research Report 
Series, No. 86. Princeton, 1952. 65 pp. $2. 


Successful Employee Benefit Plans. Prepared by the editorial staff of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xiii+561 pp. 


$8.85. 


Agriculture. 


Agricultural Survey, 1949-50, Basutoland. Report by A. J. A. DouGias and 
R. K. TENNANT. Maseru, Basutoland Government, 1952. vii+115 pp. 


ARBEJDS- OG SOCIALMINISTERIET, Denmark. Betenkning om virkningerne 
af en eventuel neds attelse af arbejdstiden i landbruget. Copenhagen, Det 
Hoffensbergske Etablissement, 1952. 101 pp. 

The report of a committee —— by the Danish Labour and Social 
Affairs Ministry in February 1951 to consider the practical and economic 
problems that would arise from a suggested reduction of working hours in 
agriculture and the probable effects on production and marketing condi- 
tions. The recommendations are not unanimous—the employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives both submitted separate statements. 

The committee estimated the maximum loss in working hours as a result 
of a reduction by legislation or agreement, the equivalent loss in production, 
and the possible steps to offset this loss in working hours. The majority 
report does not reach a final conclusion, but points out that small farms 
employing only one regular worker must be excepted from any reduction 
in the hours of work, and that the way in which the reduction is carried out 
(for example, if the number of hours in the busy season is reduced or not) 
will affect the result. The employers’ representatives argue a fall in agri- 
cultural exports that cannot be afforded. The workers’ representatives 
point out that production per worker in agriculture was 60-70 per cent. 
higher in 1951 than before the war, in spite of the fact that the number of 
workers has been reduced considerably ; in their opinion, a reduction in 
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working hours would lead to better organisation and the elimination of 
unnecessary and time-wasting work. 


CuILps, Marquis. The Farmer Takes a Hand. The Electric Power Revolution 
in Rural America. Introduction by George D. AIkEN. New York, 
Doubleday & Company, 1952. 256 pp. $3.50. 


C.I.T.A. (Confédération internationale des ingénieurs et techniciens de 
l’agriculture et Centre international des engrais chimiques). [me 
Congrés mondial des engrais chimiques, Rome, 22-25 Octobre 1951: 
vapports généraux; vapports nationaux italiens. 2 vols. Rome, Tip. 
Failli, 1951. 


CLarK, F. Le Gros, and Prrie, N. W. (editors). Four Thousand Million 
Mouths. Scientific Humanism and the Shadow of World Hunger, 
London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 222 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Thirteen contributors, mostly scientists from British agricultural research 
stations, examine different aspects of the problem of feeding the world’s 
fast-growing population. A number of them emphasise that greater know- 
ledge of how to increase the output of food and how to conserve a greater 
part of what is produced is not the only need ; better and wider application 
of the scientific methods already known is at least equally important. 

It is now a century and a half since Malthus put forward his views on 
the probable future relationship between food supplies and population. The 
discussion which he began has never ceased, and a mass of literature has 
been published, especially in the last two decades, on the population question 
and its relation to agriculture and food. In recent times, with the greater 
concern regarding the low standard of living in vast areas of this planet, the 
problem has become perhaps the most urgent of all. The present volume, 
which is dedicated to Lord Boyd Orr, does not claim to do more than provide 
the interested layman with a summary of scientific knowledge in fields such 
as soil conservation, the prevention of waste and the processing of food. It 
provides a good general picture of what the various natural sciences can 
contribute to the feeding of mankind. As the aid now being given to the 
less-developed countries is largely in fields discussed here, the book is very 
timely. 


Crapock, T. Hammond. Farm Mechanization Handbook. 2nd edition. 
London, Temple Press Limited, 1952. xi+339 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Day, J. Wentworth. The New Yeomen of England. Foreword by the Duke 
of GraFTton. London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney, George G. Harrap 
& Co., Ltd., 1952. 192 pp. 15s. 


INSTITUTO DE FOMENTO DE LA Propucci6én. Estudio de la ganaderia en 
Guatemala. Guatemala, 1951. 143 pp. 


OsTERREICHISCHER LANDARBEITERKAMMERTAG. Die Landarbeit als wirt- 
schaftliches, soziales und sittliches Problem. Schriftenreihe des Oster- 
reichischen Landarbeiterkammertages, No. 1. Vienna, Selbstverlag 
des Landarbeiterkammertages, 1951. 159 pp. 


SHEN, T. H. Agricultural Resources of China. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. xviii+407 pp. 


WavteE, R. O., and YEo, M. L. Green Crop Drying. London, Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1952. 328 pp. 42s. 


Woo ey, J. C. Repairing and Constructing Farm Buildings. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xii+261 pp. 
$4.50. 
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Co-operation. 


DicBy, Margaret. Agricultural Co-operation in the Commonwealth. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1951. 172 pp. 15s. 
A brief history of the co-operative movement in the British Common- 
wealth, with special reference to se co-operation. The movement 
is traced from its beginnings in Britain to post-war development in the 


Commonwealth countries. 


FEDERACION ARGENTINA DE COOPERATIVAS DE Consumo. Sociedades coope- 
vativas. Informe de la Comisién de Cédigos del Senado Argentino en 
el proyecto de ley sobre sociedades cooperativas, sancionado el 10 de 
—* de 1926 con el nim. 11.388. Reissue. Buenos Aires, 1951. 
106 pp. 


HirRScHFELD, André. La cooperazione agricola negli Stati Uniti d’ America. 
Extract from the Revista della Cooperazione, 1952, Nos. 4, 5,6,7. Rome, 
1952. 86 pp. 300 lire. 

An Italian edition of an interesting and fairly complete French study of 
the agricultural co-operative movement in the United States. The author, 
who visited the United States, gives an objective description of the work 
of each type of agricultural co-operative, with a historical sketch and statis- 
tics of membership, turnover, etc. A concluding chapter summarises the 
main characteristics of agricultural co-operation in the United States. 


MINISTERIO DE FOMENTO DE LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA, Superintendencia 
Nacional de Cooperativas. Nuevas disposiciones legales y reglamentarias 
sobre cooperativas. Bogota, 1951. 187 pp. 

The third part of a complete collection of Colombian legislation on co- 
operatives, containing all Acts, Decrees and Ordinances since 1948 and the 
circulars and regulations issued by the Co-operation Department. Model 
rules for various types of co-operatives, including school co-operatives, are 
given. 
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The Dilemma of Our Times 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


The last work of one who was listened to on precisely this topic of civili- 
zation’s survival through change, in agreement or disagreement, by an 
audience spread throughout the world. It consists of the chapter originally 
intended to amend his 1944 essay, Faith, Reason and Civilization—an analy- 
sis of the swing to the Left of that period. Prepared for press by R. T. Clark. 

18s, 


Stalin versus Marx 
KLAUS MEHNERT 


In May 1934 the great history of Russia by Professor Mikhail Pokrovsky, 
up to then a standard work in Russia, was denounced in a decree signed by 
Stalin and Molotov. Dr Mehnert in this book describes the course of this 
change as shown by Stalin’s decrees and writings. 8s. 6d. net 


Utility and All That 


and other essays 


D. H. ROBERTSON, C.M.G., F.B.A. 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Cambridge 


The appearance of a new book by Professor Robertson is an event, the 
more welcome for its extreme rarity. The present collection of his writings 
between the years 1945 and 1950 offers an acute running commentary on 
the march of economic events in the post-war world. 

The work falls into four sections, of which the first is concerned with 
economic fundamentals, the second with interest, the third with inter- 
national economic relations and the last with money. 18s. net 


Price Indexes and Quality Changes 
ERLAND V. HOFSTEN 


In this book the author is mainly concerned with the problems of index 
calculation. He demonstrates the way in which quality changes materially 
affect all cost-of-living comparisons. He devotes a chapter to the applica- 
tion of the quality problem and gives many examples taken from the Swedish 
index computations. His book will be extremely useful to government 
statisticians and all those interested in cost-of-living comparisons, for 
hitherto the subject has been almost completely neglected. 26s. net 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroug appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 
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